raig 


* The Duet’: enlargement of a mid-Victorian carte-de-visite by C. Silvy 
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Czechoslovakia 


Enjoy the warm-hearted welcome of Europe's 
friendliest country 


See Golden Prague, intriguing mixture of 
ancient city and thriving modern capital. 
Tour the majestic mountain ranges, lush 
countryside, lakes and streams.Adventure into 
Czechoslovakia for the holiday of a lifetime. 
Cedok accommodation is in modern hotels 
with full Continental service. Your money 
goes further as all visitors receive DOUBLE 
rate of exchange (40 crowns to £1) 


From Prague luxurious coaches take you on 
expertly guided tours with interpreters 


Half day tour of Prague 14/6 
Full day tour of Prague 36)- 
Four day tour of Czechoslovakia - - £13-11-6 
Seven day tour of Bohemia and Moravia £22-10-0 
and many others 


Come to wonderful, enchanting CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


For further information apply to your Travel Agent or 
CZECHOSLOVAK TRAVEL BUREAU, CEDOK (London) LTD. 
45 OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.I Telephone; REGent 0041 
or CEDOK, Na Prikope 18, Praha I, Czechoslovakia 


THE NIGHT 
HAS A THOUSAND EYES 


The passengers are aboard and soon an island of 
light willbe moving smoothly across the dark surface 
of the sea... a great Cunarder heading for the oe 4 ds 
New World. For those who travel in her, there will . Eid i qiiiiii 
be meals such as they seldom had on land... s 

dancing on first-rate floors to first-rate bands... 
new films to see... new games to play... new 
friends to make, and opportunities for relaxation 


found only in “the most gracious form of transport 
known to man.” 


steady as you go 
RMS Queen Elizabeth and RMS Queen Mary 
together with many other ships of the Cunard fleet 


are filted with anti-roll stabilisers to smooth your 
way across the Atlantic 


Cunara 


TO USA AND CANADA 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201) ; 
15 Lower Regent Street, london, sw 1 (WHitehall 7890) ; 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E 
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_ Advertising and Our Lives 


ae FRANK WHIT EHEAD considers the dangers of mass suggestion 


6 EOPLE are only human. Let’s keep them that way. 
Let’s resist any suggestion that they are statistics or 
cardboard cut-outs or unseen unknowns. People are 
people’. This is the authentic voice of the ‘adman ’— 

the reliance upon what is suggested rather than upon what is 

stated; the beguiling intimacy of tone; the bland assumption of 
manipulative power; the condescending relish of human frailty. 

What I quoted was in fact the eye-catching heading of an adver- 

tisement for an advertising agency, a form of copy-writing which 

surely distils for us the quintessential spirit of modern mass- 
persuasion. And in addition to the overt motivation we can detect 
in this example a certain defensiveness of posture—an awareness 
of growing public uneasiness over the potency and pervasiveness 

in our society of psychological manipulation. _ 
I believe this widespread anxiety is justified, even though the 


grounds for it are sometimes misconceived. The classic case 


against advertising is not concerned primarily with its influence 


in persuading people to spend their money upon this rather than 


that. The legitimate ground for disquiet is rather its indirect 
effect upon the quality of the individual’s experience, its tendency 
to stereotype the capacity for emotional response in a way which 
lowers the level upon which we live and is therefore in a pro- 
found ‘sense dehumanizing. In saying this I have in mind not 


merely the fact that the impulses which advertising finds it 


o profitable to play upon are often discreditable ones—fear, un- — 


ing conformity, upward striving to get ahead of the Joneses, 


or the credulous appetite for pseudo-scientific mumbo-jumbo. I 


would stress even more the advertiser’s ingenuity in linking his 


product with ideas and images w 


ro 


le, even commendable. In this way the concepts of 


ch are in themselves innocuous, 


sexual love, manliness, femininity, maternal feeling are being 
steadily devalued for us by their mercenary association with a 
brand-name—as though the real human values they represent can 
be purchased by rushing out and buying a new shaving-lotion, a 
new deodorant, even a new refrigerator. As a necessary corollary 


_of this levelling-down, language itself is de-sensitized, a casualty 


to that stunning-with-superlatives which inflates the first puff at 
a cigarette to the status of ‘ ecstasy ’. 

If in this process the quality of the individual life is the first 
casualty, the second is undoubtedly the texture of our social 
living. In this context it is hard to feel complacent about the 
activities of the motivation-research analysts who in recent years 
have harnessed depth psychology to the service of mass sales- 
manship, and in so doing have significantly stepped-up the 
advertiser’s traditional reliance upon appeals to irrationality. It 


can hardly be coincidence that the rise of motivational research has. 


accompanied the emergence of television as the principal medium 
for mass advertising; for it seems clear that the multiple resources 
of the television ‘ commercial’ make it far easier for the copy- 
writer to sidestep the rational sceptical reaction and to exploit 
to the full the power of unconscious or semi-conscious association. 
Persuasive advertising of this kind is designed to reduce the 
consumer’s ability to choose rationally; and it probably achieves 
even more than it sets out to do, helping to undermine our 
capacity for rational choice not only as consumers but also as 
citizens, and insinuating into our minds a habitual disinclination 
to use the decision-procedures on which the working of a demo- 
cratic society must depend. If this carry-over does take place— 
as I believe it does—it is one more manifestation of what some 


American sociologists have called the narcoticizing dysfunction of . 
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the mass media—an unplanned 
tendency to promote in large masses of. the Fpialston a condition 
of political apathy and social inertia, 


Political Advertising 

- But I must not speak as though Prhiercial advertising were 
still the only vehicle for mass suggestion. It is indeed the obvious 
prototype; but to an increasing extent its techniques are being 
used to mould public opinion by pressure groups of all kinds, 
not excluding political parties and even governments. Most Com- 
' monwealth governments, for instance, employ public relations 
consultants whose unobtrusive task it is to gain favourable 
publicity in this country for the policies and achievements of 
their employers; while in recent months more than one has paid 
for advertising space in our national press in the hope of modify- 
ing a public image of itself which was judged to be unflattering. 
An even more striking example is the role played by advertising 
and public relations techniques in the period prior to the 1959 
general election. In previous elections political advertising had 
been confined to a relatively short pre-election campaign. This 
time the Conservative Party set their public relations consultants 
to work as early as June 1957, and in the twenty-seven months 
between then and September 1959 they are estimated to have 
spent nearly £500,000 on press and poster advertising alone. 
David Butler and Richard Rose have estimated, moreover, that 
during the same period another £1,500,000 was spent by 
organizations of employers and industrialists on an anti- 
nationalization campaign whose effect cannot have been other 
than to influence votes as well as voices. 

Sums of this magnitude are not spent on conveying information 
about policy, nor yet on reasoned persuasion; the point about 
these campaigns is that they used all the tricks that could be 
learned from market survey and motivational research in order to 
project an emotionally toned image or to establish slanted mental 
associations on the non-rational or sub-rational level. It is true 
that explicitly party-political advertising, by proclaiming its 
origins, sets up the same kind of wariness, the same suspicion of 
being ‘ got at’, that forms part of the normal overt response to a 
commercial advertisement. But there is cold comfort here when 
one notes that a significant proportion of the expenditure I have 
referred to reached the public in a form which either disowned or 
concealed any political intention, sometimes using simply the 
public relations technique of ‘ placing’ helpful news or feature 
stories in the columns of magazines or newspapers where their 
genesis and purpose remains unsuspected. How much covert sug- 
gestion of this kind we are subjected to, it is hard to discover. It 
has been reported, for instance, that in 1952 and 1953 very large 
sums indeed were spent by interested parties to secure a climate 
of opinion favourable to the introduction in this country of com- 


mercial television. One would like to know. Even more would one — 


like to have the opportunity to know, in such cases, at some point 
in time before the issue has become a purely academic one. 


‘Image’ Selling Campaigns 
Is there a danger, then, that the much-vaunted freedom of 
our political life may come in time to be available, in any real 
sense, only to those who can afford to open an advertising 
account? How much is left of our traditional democratic picture 
of the rational elector, shrewdly capable of casting his vote for 
this policy or that on the basis of enlightened self-interest? 
Questions such as this strike at some of the key assumptions of 
the open society. To feel that they are raised, in an uncomfort- 
able way, by the increasing prevalence of mass suggestion in our 
social fabric is not to assume that there are no limits to what 


the public relations adviser can achieve. Certainly the successes. 


of ‘image’ selling campaigns so far, both in this country and 
in the United States, leave little doubt that the techniques that 
‘work’ for a toothpaste can also ‘ work’ for a politician, so that 


under favourable conditions a political party can gain from their: 


use an advantage similar to that which accrues to the commercial 
advertiser who steepens the rising curve of demand for a product 
which is already making its way for wider social reasons. But 


_ it has yet to be shown that massive expenditure on public rela- 
- tions can actually reverse a trend in either the commercial or the © 


* a 


tobacco—or, to ake a more recent ae of beers: =* 

No, in its political manifestations, as in its commercial ones, 
the real danger of psychological manipulation lies in its indirect 
effects. The re-styling of social issues by the image-merchants 
leads to a progressive emptying-out of the content of public 
controversy. The harsh angularities of real disagreement must be 
smoothed out of sight, to clear the stage for trivia which will 
be easily grasped and readily dramatizable; all too often the end 
result is that the rival contestarits seem as hard to tell apart as 
two detergent packets. In the atmosphere of boredom thus — 
engendered we all feel less and less inclined to busy ourselves 
with civic responsibilities, whether in local government, in the 
affairs of voluntary societies, or in the trade-union branch. On 
any but the shortest of short-term views, the engineering of con- 
sent can be relied upon to breed apathy and a feeling of impo- 
tence, at first baffled, ultimately resentful. ; 

I am inclined to think that these feelings of resentment which 
we know to be aroused in the long run by any form of mass 
persuasion represent the one ray of hope in our present situation. 

For as soon as we start to look for remedies we realize that the 

one solution we dare not contemplate is that of direct social 
control of the mass persuaders. The first step along this road 
leads all too logically to others; and no sane person would wish 

to exchange the anarchic mass self-hypnosis of our own free 
society for the centralized intellectual bondage of the totalitarian 
state. We have to pin our hopes instead to the restraining 
influence of some countervailing power, casting around for 
various checks and balances which will limit and perhaps even- 
tually diminish the effects I have been describing. 


-Spontaneous Counter-resistances 
Fortunately, mass suggestion as we know it has an irritant — 
quality which seems destined to provoke its own spontaneous 
counter-resistances. Witness, for instance, the success achieved _ 
in the past few years by the Consumers’ Association with its offer 
to subscribers of an objective survey of the merits of different 
commodities, advertised and unadvertised; or the formation a 
couple of years ago of the Advertising Inquiry Council, an 
unofficial body which sets out to represent the interests of the — 
consumer in advertising. Such organizations still draw their sup- 
port mainly, if not exclusively, from the professional middle-— 
class, but they are at least a nucleus round which countervailing 
power might develop; and by their mere existence they compel 
upon commercial advertisers some degree of wary walking. And 
_as far as the non-commercial uses of persuasion are concerned, 
a comparable trend can be found in the steady growth in circula- 
tion over the past decade of the ‘quality’ daily and Sunday 


- newspapers, which, despite those shortcomings which link them 


more Closely to their tabloid counterparts than it is fashionable 
to admit, do at least favour the formation of Poses and 
rationally based opinion on social issues. 

It seems to me, however, that the eomieae influence we — 
really need (and still in large measure have to do without) is that 
which could be supplied by education. Certainly an attempt to 
inoculate young people against the more obvious evils of mass 
culture would be an important aspect of the ‘ counter-cyclical- 
policy’ which David Riesman has advocated for education—a 
concept which stresses the need for educational intervention, — 
analogous to the governmental intervention required by Key- 
“nesian economics, to counter excessive swings in the cultural or 
ideological pendulum. And in fact in the past quarter-century — 
there have been valiant though scattered attempts by individual — ae 
teachers both in Great Britain and in the United States to pro- 
vide elementary training in critical discrimination in relation to ‘1 
all kinds of everyday reading-matter, including newspapers, 
magazines, and advertisements. The ideas of I. A, Richards have S 3 
provided an important stimulus to such work on both sic : 
the Atlantic; but-in this country the seminal work was, of course, 
Leavis and Thompson’s Culture and Environment, first published 
in 1933, yet so penetrating in its analysis that it is still 
relevant to our present-day discontents. —__ . 
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atti wise iets eae tienes? thes 
pupils’ prebienins ee are also hopelessly unrealistic. As 
Leavis and ,Phompson themselves put it, ‘there can be no mere ae 
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is. In a first place there is a as Pencial’ support for 


going back’; for good or ill, we have to live in a mass society — 


_ 
an, 


~ such effort; the teacher who is convinced of its importance has dominated by constant technological change. Some form of mass te 2 
_ to squeeze it into time-tables and syllabuses which are dominated persuasion seems to be an inescapable concomitant of such a Sash 
____ by a wholly different ethos—an ethos which sees education essen- society. We might draw a parallel between the social function  __ 
‘, tially as the provider of short-term technological benefits for of the educator and the role of the psycho-analyst in his dealings a 
society or of certificated vocational advantages for the individual. with the mental life of the individual. The psycho-analyst does aa 
Secondly (and as a result of this), what has been done has been not attempt to repress or extirpate the unconscious impulses as 
unevenly distributed; far more energy has been expended in which are wreaking havoc in his patient’s life; he tries rather is 
preaching to W.E. A. classes which are already half-converted by interpreting the nature and significance of what is taking place a 
_ than in tackling the far more intractable problem of the fifteen- to strengthen the conscious ego in its ability to control uncons- <, 


optimistic story. But he wanted troops ’. 
e to believe it: and millions of Or take India. The ‘Left 
other Japanese, from students to Bookshops’ are usually crowded 


Thinking about China 


Chinese, they had the greatest 


year-old secondary-school leaver whose exceptional vulnerability 


_ to the siren voices of Admass is surely an index of exceptional 


need for elementary critical training against them. 

__ I would suggest moreover that the teachers concerned have not 
always avoided the twin dangers which inevitably beset an 
approach of this kind. On the one hand one may become so 
absorbed in analysing the types of appeal exploited by propagan- 
dists, copy-writers, sub-editors and cartoonists that a fascinated 
admiration for ingenuity crowds out evaluative judgment. This 
seems to have happened in some American work with college 
students on the mass media, with its elaborate and sophisticated 
discussions of the significance of popular culture-figures or of 
the ‘ rhetoric’ of the comic strip. On the other hand, the teacher’s 
outraged sensibilities may impel him into what looks like a flat 
rejection of the mass media as such—a desire apparently to hark 


_ back to a simpler and more self-contained community in which 


cious motivation and to utilize its psychic energy for constructive 
purposes. This analogy brings out also the inherent limitations of 


a negative approach which rests its main emphasis on ‘training — 


against’. If it is to achieve any lasting educative effect, critical 
discussion must imply constant cross-reference to that which is 
good or at any rate better; it must be both preceded and accom- 


panied by an unremitting effort to find acceptable worth-while 


channels into which displaced energies may be directed. The 


teacher cannot afford to hold himself aloof from the mass-com- — 


munications world which his pupils inhabit; he has to enter into 
this world, carrying with him the sense of relative values which 
will enable him to act not as a destructive commentator but as 
a sympathetic and constructive guide. Today, moreover, such 
work cannot be confined to the printed word; it must deal with 


visual appeals as well as verbal ones. If you say that the task is — 


a daunting one, I shall not disagree.—Third Programme 


China in Asia Today 


By TIBOR MENDE 


N Tokyo, not long ago, the president of the society for the 

- promotion of trade with China explained to me that if only 

the Japanese government would sell heavy equipment to 

Peking, it could get in exchange all the coal and ores Japan 
now had to buy for dollars. My observation that China’s indus- 
trialization might leave little over 
_ for export was brushed aside with 
the assurance that important new 
mineral desposits had been dis- 
covered. With them, he told me, 
China could cover both exports 
and internal needs. When I asked 
how they would be shipped to the 
coast, I was told that a new rail- 
way would be built. My host had 
no facts or figures to support his 


industrialists, believe it too, and 
for the same reason. 

In Djakarta, a prominent poli- 
tician told me that even if Indo- 
nesians were suspicious of local 


respect for China, ‘They may 
even help us in our dispute with 
the Dutch over New Guinea ’, he 
added. In Cambodia, high offi- 
cials seem delighted with the 
arrangements by which their 
country receives simultaneous and 
generous aid from China, Russia, 
and the West. In Colombo, 
ced er than civil ser- 


Mr. oe En-lai (left), Prime Minister of China, with U Nu, Prime 
Minister of Burma, at the opening of the Chinese industrial and 
agricultural exhibition in Rangoon last January 


vants praised their government’s realism in preventing unemploy- 
ment through large-scale trade with China. They all seemed to be 
fervent supporters of Ceylon’s policy of neutrality and smiles 
towards China. In Rangoon, again, Buddhist priests were con- 
spicuous in the crowds which had welcomed Mr. Chou En-lai 
on his last two visits—visits which 
took place well after China’s rough 
treatment of Buddhist Tibet had 
become known. ‘We want to be 
friends with both sides ’, a Burm- 
ese friend remarked. ‘China 
builds us factories-and buys our 
rice. Our frontier dispute is being 
amicably settled; and the only 
Chinese who harm us are the 
remnants of Chiang Kai-shek’s 


with young people, ofteri sons of 
Brahmins, and they usually end 
by buying some of the pamphlets 
published in Peking. India’s lead- 
ing industrialist assured me that 
his country had nothing to fear 
from the example of China’s 
economic development because 
the slower but steadier progress of 
India’s economy could stand any 
comparison with the frenzied but 
zig-zag course followed by 
Peking’s planners. After the fron- 
tier incidents between India and 
China some Indians saw the Chin- 
ese as prospective invaders of 


eventual protector against renewed. Western 
encroachments. Some even felt grateful for 


allowed their countries to take up a neutral 
position between China and the West. Yet 
the pride, the gratitude, and the opportun- 


a fear lest China, instead of merely perform- 
ing these useful services will be tempted to 


oppress. , 
tions has developed. Many Asians had been 


experiments as setting them an example. 
There they were, ready-made models for 
the emancipation of an underdeveloped and 
over-populated country. But on closer 
observation few were inclined to accept the 
sacrifices required. Development with West- 


Bi 
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A demonstration in Peking last year against the ratification of the Japanese defence treaty with ern aid would, so it was argued, be less 


the United States. The balloons carry anti-imperialist slogans 


their peninsula. But a few months later a record number of 


. Kerala’s voters backed the communists. Some Indian intellectuals 


have returned from China belittling everything they had been 
shown there. Others, after the same organized tour, have been full 
of admiration and would like to copy much they had seen, 

I could complete my picture with other examples. Hong Kong 


- business men, right in the throat of the alleged monster, consider 


themselves to be physically more secure than countries hundreds 
of miles away. Siamese intellectuals dream of playing off China 
against the West while their government takes what they and 
some of their compatriots regard as the risk of relying on Western 
military backing. Add to this the performance of Nepal’s political 
tight-rope walkers; the horror shown by South Viet-Nam’s leaders 
of anything emanating from Peking; or the Pakistanis’ wry satis- 
faction with Peking’s map-makers who, by offering to fix the 
Sino-Pakistani border, may be the first thus to accept their claim 
on Kashmir. 4 ; 

An incoherent and contradictory chain of reactions, maybe. 
Yet the common denominator holding them together is the admis- 
sion implicit in all these attitudes that henceforth all Asians have 
to have a point of view about China. She may be welcomed or 
opposed; but her impact cannot be ignored any longer. 


But what does that impact really amount to? The facts are. 
eloquent enough. Asia is the largest continent-and its population’ 


makes up half the human race. But every second Asian is a 
Chinese. Moreover, China is a neighbour or a near-neighbour of 
every Asian country from Afghanistan to Japan, and the Chinese 


- constitute influential minorities in half-a-dozen Asian - states. 


China herself is now known to possess all the raw materials needed 
by a great power. She commands the most powerful organization 
and the largest military machine of the continent, Japan was able 
to declare war on the United States and engulf most of Asia in 
war while producing less than 10,000,000 tons of steel a year; 
China’s yearly output is fast approaching double that quantity. 
If China was, not so long ago, a vacuum, inviting political intrigue 
and military adventure, she has now become a new force whose 
interests and ambitions are beginning to condition the political 
climate of all Asia. If in 1945 the new Asia was emerging as a 
vigorous cluster of states circling that vacuum, today, only sixteen 
years later, those same states find themselves forming merely the 
fragile rim of the Asian disc, dominated by the enormous red blot 
of the new China. The change has been too radical and far too 
sudden not to lead to bewilderment. And it is expressed in two 


sets of contradictions. 


painful. Then it gradually transpired that 
China’s achievements were less splendid 
than propaganda had described them. What is more, doubts 
were beginning to be felt about whether Chinese methods could be 
copied at all except at the risk of becoming too closely involved 
politically with Peking. And so enthusiasm began to recede. 
Since 1958 the graph of Asian sympathy and admiration for 
China has definitely turned downwards. Sear, 

All this is merely human: time corrodes enthusiasm. Yet what 
is surprising is that China’s own policy appears to have encouraged 
this change of attitude. In fact Chinese policy in Asia has 
already passed through three, if not four, distinct phases. The 


first phase began with the Mao-Stalin meeting in 1950. The 


joint strategy then agreed probably aimed at the elimination of 
American power from the Asian continent and, especially, at the 
neutralization of Japan as its chief Asian stronghold. But 
America’s historic decision to fight in Korea frustrated this grand 
design. Its only positive result came where Western policy helped» 
to drive Asian nationalism into the Communists’ arms: in Viet- 
Nam. Sy 
So a change was needed, Its outlines began to emerge at the 


1954 Geneva Conference, called to end the war in Indo-China. ~ 


There, for the first time, Chou En-lai appeared in the role of the 
smiling arbiter of the fate of Asia. The culmination of the new 
policy came at Bandung. China now appeared as the defender 
of the five principles of coexistence. She acted as the spokesman 
of Asian tolerance in face of Dullesian rigidity. From Japan to 
India neutrality was encouraged. And though still deeply involved 
in her own development, China began to provide economic aid 
to neighbours wise enough to be either allies or non-committed. 
_ The honeymoon lasted less than five years. In May 1958 the 
wooing of Japan came to an abrupt end. By January 1959 there 
was fighting in Tibet. During succeeding months relations with 
India deteriorated rapidly. Peaceful coexistence and economic — 
aid were now reserved for selected partners only. Hostile verbal 
salvos were fired in every direction from Japan to India and 
beyond. For Peking, the utility of Asian neutrality seemed to be 


at its end. As a matter of fact, China seemed to be enjoying being _ 


able when the Chinese armies checked — 
America’s military might in Korea. In fact, — 
many Asians saw the new China as their 


China’s part in creating a situation which 


dictate, to dominate, or perhaps even to — 
Simultaneously a second set of contradic- — 


inclined to view China’s economic and social 


of the West. This was particularly notice- 


ism of these Asians have now given way to 


< 


of Sino-Soviet disputes, a counter to’ the Russians’. objectionable — 


- 


We 


ave Sy Sbelicte ist China’s likely: - C0 


ublic’: attention. abroad? Or was the new mood, a by-product 


tendency. to offer more credits to mere neutrals than to their 
principal ally? Or was it, rather, due to long-term political 
_ decisions intended to provoke a possible rightward shift simply 


to. provide more favourable revolutionary papormpities for the 


- frustrated extreme left in the rest of Asia. 
_ Analysis of these events may cast some light on China’s motives 
‘and methods. But too little is known for any forecast of the 


_ probable trend of China’s action. Nevertheless I will suggest — 
three: issues which are likely to have a ee, influence on 


-China’s future policy i in Asia. 


The first concerns her aim of removing from Asia the sole 
effective obstacle to Chinese continental hegemony: the presence 
_ of American power. This implies the weakening of regimes relying 
on American support. It means the undermining of Western 
military ties—like Japan’s defence treaty with the United States, 
and the Seato alliance. In the long run, it also means continued 
efforts to push back American power from the Western Pacific, 
beginning with Formosa and Okinawa. In all this various kinds 
of encouragement may be given to the smaller, non-committed 
states. But the central factor here is bound to remain China’s 
attitude to Japan. This is the Asian country with which China 
has the closest affinity. Japan’s is also the only Asian economy 
complementary to that of China. Moreover, the current expansion 
of Japanese heavy industry renders the country’s economy even 
more vulnerable to trade fluctuations, and, to that extent, makes 
rapprochement with China even more tempting, than it might 
otherwise be. 


Relations with India 


Then there is the more immediate problem of China’s relations 
with India. The Chinese regard the Indian social structure as 
inherently pro-Western. But that is not all. Growing Western 
willingness to underwrite Indian projects will, in China’s view, 
accentuate the pro-Western bias. And should Western assistance 
help India to accomplish her industrial take-off within a basically 
democratic framework, there would emerge a rival social experi- 
ment likely to lessen the attraction of China’s prototype. For all 
these reasons it would not be surprising if China tried to obstruct 
India’s progress. She might attempt this by isolating India in Asia; 
by forcing her to spend more on defence; by encouraging disrup- 
tive forces within the country—or by a-combination of all three. 

A third possibly decisive factor in the situation is the rapid 
growth of China’s population. Will the modernization of Chinese 
agriculture keep pace with it, or will China be driven to look 
for regular and large-scale cereal imports? If she is able to 
modernize her agriculture and increase output fast enough, the 
impression made on the rest of Asia would be great. 
as an importer of food China would emerge as an important 
client of neighbouring rice-surplus countries and would pay them 
with her industrial products—thus, incidentally, reducing the 
market for Japanese, Indian, and Western industrial exports. 
Which of these two developments would more effectively further 
Chinese supremacy in Asia is difficult to tell. Yet, in different 
ways, both would serve the same end. 


Intentionally, I have not considered the possibility that China | 


might provoke a major war. So far, like Imperial China, she 
seems to prefer the dependence of vassals to outright conquest. 
Of course, close collaboration between China and Japan would 
radically change the Asian scene. So would a break between 
China and the Soviet Union and the ensuing rivalry for Asian 
sympathies. For the foreseeable future, however, prospects are 
less dramatic. China may enter the United Nations as a prelude 
to the normalization of her relations with the West. Her formid- 
able internal difficulties may convince her of the merits of 
negotiation. And in time improved living conditions may temper 
ideological rigidity and convince China of the merits of peace. 
Against this, there is the less optimistic picture. Infuriated by 
continued Western ostracism, China might brandish her own atom 


bomb and plead Western intransigence in the face of her ambi- 


: sons. to justify Baering them by force. 
Pe 
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into Communes make it necessary to ‘divert. 


But even - 


In terms of geo-politics, China ar 5 ; 
compatible powers than the Soviet Union and the United States. 
_ The rivalry between China and the United States, then, is likely — aha oa ' 
to be lasting. But in any case internal developments will continue * 
_ to be reflected in sudden changes in China’s mood. Her legitimate _ 


purpose, to further the material well- -being of the Chinese, will 
continue to be mixed up with her messianic aim to export her 
utopia. Simultaneously, growing economic and military strength 
will increase China’s political influence. And so the tensions 
generated by China in Asia will wax and wane, until an equili- 
brium is reached between the satisfaction of China’s justified 
aspirations and the outside resistance to their unjustified extension. 

For the Asians, as for the rest of us, the question is how the 
coming of that equilibrium could be hastened. But that—like 


the answers to many other questions of equal importance—does 


not depend on China alone,. It depends more on the kind of 


world order which will replace the era of the West’s global — 


domination. If that new order could rely on international action 
to frustrate unreasonable ambitions and to help the satisfaction 
of justified aspirations without recourse to force, there would be- 
room for optimism. However, efforts to bring about such a new 
order wiil be going on simultaneously with China’s struggle to 


solve her gravest problems. And the race between the two attempts 


will inevitably mean a period of trial for China, for Asia, and for 
the rest of the world.—Third Programme 


All the Emperor's Horses, by David Kidd (John Murray, 159) —— 
' writes Lots MITCHISON—consists mainly of articles originally pub- 


lished in The New Yorker. Mr. Kidd has used carefully remembered 
detail and conversations to make up a unique picture of the gradual 
disintegration of a traditional and leisured Chinese family during 
the first months of communism. He is an American who was teach- 
ing at Tsinghwa University until the Communists besieged and 
entered Peking in 1949. He had married the daughter of a Chinese 
judge, a member of a large and once prosperous Peking family. The 
family fortunes had gone, but there was still the enormous family 
house, a garden in the traditional style where the curiously shaped 
stones had once been worth more than the house itself to connois- 
seurs, and enough family money for a handful of last gestures. The 
old judge’s funeral was celebrated with the lavish burning of paper 
money, paper horses, and paper servants, for the use of the dead 
man in the spirit world. Meanwhile the political instructor of the 
Communist troops, who were billeted in the front courtyard, used 
the funeral for a sermon on the wastefulness and rottenness of 
bourgeois families. 


Beecham Concert 


Sir Thomas Beecham died on March 8: we publish this 
poem as a tribute 


A lifetime goes to make this music. 

The old body, bundle of bones 

Wired together, barely flickers: 

Least gestures, costliest pains— 

And the sound burns alive from the stick. 


Cellini hurled in table, chair, 

All that would burn, to cast his metal. 
The bronze was flawed despite his care. 
But the will itself is inflammable here— 
This furnace takes the soul for fuel. 


So an old man beats time. 

When young men beat, we have in mind 
The visible world, and love, and fame; 
But here nothing is real but sound, 

And death is merely the music’s end. 


Life is a straw bridging a torrent. 
ay? Based on a straw the old man stands: 
His style, classical; his dress, elegant; 
(On either side the gulf is silent) 
Darts of lightning in his hands. 
ANNE RIDLER 
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| Established Victorians 


. evening ’ of Queen Victoria’s reign and the ‘ solid splendour ’ 
of the decade between her Golden and Diamond Jubilees. 
‘The country settled down’, he wrote, ‘to the enjoyment 

of an established grandeur . . . Victoria settled down too. For she 
‘oe was a part of the establishment . .~ a fixture—a magnificent, 
re) immovable sideboard in the huge saloon of state’. In fact, of 
course, the Queen died in 1901 and the combined pressures from 
war and the nation’s expanding economy had so disturbed the 
foundations of the saloon by the time Strachey wrote that many 
of Victoria’s subjects would have considered the room too much 
in need of repair to be recognizable for the one they had known. 

Yet, despite these events, or the even larger vibrations since, 

the impression of Britain as it was in the eighteen-nineties— 
accurately summarized by Strachey—has remained an overpower- 
ingly strong one in the minds of historians and ordinary members 
of the public alike: so much so that, by extension backwards, this 
rather fiz de siécle view of Britain has tended to colour every- 
body’s idea of the whole of Queen Victoria’s reign from its start 
in 1837. A reign needs only to be of long duration to provide 
the points of reference for an era. ‘ Victorian’ became an era 
overnight, although nearly all the overtones that have since 
surrounded the use of the word belong properly to no more than 
the decade which Strachey mentions. As Dr. Kitson Clark says 
in a talk which we print today: ‘ 1837.was a long way before 1901 
not only in years but in the process of change’; and he goes on to 
emphasize what a period of rapid change the Victorian age in 
reality was. Here is a view that should startle people brought up 
at school to regard it a§ a splendid but static era, with the nation 
seen as an iceberg, country vicarages and imperial glory on top 
and an unseen mass of humanity struggling without direction 
among the mills and coal-mines below. : 

If Dr. Kitson Clark’s views should do something to upset too 


contain a warning that can be related to historical terminology in 
other periods. For instance, in the last two generations the signifi- 
cance of the Renaissance has been under fire. Medievalists have 
worked hard to push back the origins of Renaissance thought and 


held by such people as John Addington Symonds has appeared 
untenable. Now, perhaps, we are due fora change of fashion. 
Medievalists are realizing that to go all the way back to John 
Scotus Erigena in the ninth century or Martianus Capella in the 
fifth in the pursuit of ideas that did not really make any impact 


sacrifice of the term Renaissance too far, a way of arguing about 
history that really would reduce it in the words of Boswell’s 
reprimand to Dr. Johnson to ‘no better than an almanac, a mere 
chronological series of remarkable events ’. Probably the solution 
is to be found in continuing to use such terms as Renaissance, 
medieval, and Victorian (or, for that matter, Edwardian) but to 
see also that our school text-books are kept as up to date as 


Dr. Kitson Clark, so that the i image created by ay term that is 
used is an accurate one. 


EPs 38 forty years since Lytton Strachey Mescribed the ‘ long ' 


glib an acceptance of our ideas about the Victorians, they also — 


achievement, so that the conception of a new birth of learning - 


- upon Europe until the time of the Medici, can be carrying the — 


possible, and in tune with the latest research done by scholars like — 


Commonwealth, Congo . ae and the kitchen sink my a Ae 
THE YUGOSLAV ComMUNIsT newspaper Worba paid a handsome 
tribute to the importance of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. It said that if, as a result of this meeting, ‘the — 
Commonwealth as a whole were to emerge in a positive campaign | 
for the solution of the crises in the Congo and Laos, a great and 
very useful contribution would be made to improving the world 
situation’. On the other hand, [zvestia told its Russian readers 
that Whitehall was « powerless ” to do anything about ‘ the con- 
tradictions in politics and the conflicting interests’ within the 
Commonwealth. A New China News Agency report j from London i 
said that the Conference was being held ; 


. » . against the background of further acing of Heine 
political and economic position in the face of the surging tide of — 
the African and Asian national liberation movement, the mount- — 
ing U.S. foreign expansion to the detriment of British interests, 
and the intensification of the trade war waged against Britain by 
a Common Market countries headed by Weat Semi and 

Trance. ? 


The discussions on aeeare held at Wiston Teer con- 


_ tinued to provide material for Soviet foreign broadcasts and were 


also for the first time the subject of a Moscow home service talk. 
Mr. Mayevsky of Pravda, who had taken part in the coexistence 
talks, explained to Russian listeners that the Soviet team had 
advocated ‘ the widest possible exchange of printed material and 
radio and television broadcasts which would contribute to the 
consolidation of peace and friendship between peoples and the - 
liquidation of the cold war’ This limiting clause, according to 
the speaker, did not suit some of the British, who wanted un- 
restricted exchanges. 

Meanwhile another participant in ic talks, Professor Nikiforov, — 
emphasized, in a Moscow broadcast intended for Britain, that the 
ideological struggle could not be excluded from peaceful coexist- 
ence, as some English newspapers wished, because ‘the struggle 
of opinions has always been, and continues to be, one of the major 
forces of human progress’. Professor Nikiforov then went on to 
give the Soviet view about the need to restrict exchanges of 
books, newspapers, and broadcasts. : . 

Both the Soviet Union and Communist Chine: loudly denounced 
the Madagascar round-table conference of Congolese leaders, 
which their own favourite, Mr. Gizenga, after considerable 
wavering, decided finally not to attend. Moscow home service 
called this attempt to find a political solution ‘a conference of 
imperialist puppets . . playing out a disgusting farce ’, All except 
Mr. Gizenga were “traitors . . discussing black plans for stifling 
the independence of the. Congolese people *. 

Warsaw radio broadcast a lively home service talk criticizing 
the ‘lord and master’ attitude of many Polish husbands towards 
their wives. Women of thirty, it said, often looked ‘ tired, slovenly, 
dejected ’. That was partly because there was a shortage of labour- 
saving devices in Poland. But there was also another reason: ~——- 

The kitchen robot and nursery slave is still regarded as the 
model housewife. The possibility of a woman sharing a man’s 
interests, of having some other work, is excluded from the start. 

. They regard it as dishonourable, as humiliating in front of 
their neighbours, if the husband does any washing up. 


The Polish broadcaster complained that keeping up a the > 


Malinowskis often deprived the worn-out housewife of a badly 
needed holiday. He drew comparisons with Britain: 


Fifty-year-old Englishwomen retain their youthful charm, and 
often their girlish good looks; at the same time they make won- 
derful housewives. How do they do it? First of all, they do not 
think that a visit to a masseur, or a manicurist, is a bourgeois . 
superstition. It is not that they have automatic kitchens, domestic _ P 
aids. True, some of them have, but not all. And yet how many — 
of our domestic heroes and rulers of the roost spend on booze thc 
three months the equivalent of ten visits to the hairdresser, two. 
poet So cretonne dreseigee [and] a ten-day stay in the pEeee 
tains 


—Based on information collected rama BBC. Monitors 
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Did You Hear That? © . 


LOTTERIES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
“In Moscow the selling of lottery tickets is a profession, if a 
modest one’, said IAN McDouaatt, B.B.C. correspondent in 
Central Europe, speaking in ‘Today’. ‘I have often stood and 
watched the men in entrances to the underground stations as they 
rotate a little machine that looks something like a 
coffee roaster, but is actually full of lottery tickets, 
which they are shuffling, while inviting you to come 
and take your pick. Some of the most prominent 
advertisements in Moscow are those which give you 


“Throughout East Europe lotteries are back, after 
being suppressed for many years. And although they 
are something which good communists look down 
their noses at, they bring financial advantages to the 
state and appeal to people’s otherwise inhibited 
instinct for having a little flutter. In Hungary, 
lotteries are called Lotto; in Poland Toto-Lotek; in 
Czechoslovakia Sazka—all of them based on picking 
the right combination of numbers, which will win 
such things as a Soviet car, a two-roomed apartment, 
a television set, or simply money. 

‘Football pools are also common. Not long ago 
I was reading an article in a Czechoslovak news- 
paper, which, while complaining about the system 
on moral grounds, reserved even stronger complaint 
for the fact that predictions by football tipsters were 
woefully inaccurate. 

‘Many organizations and businesses run small 
lotteries of their own, with state permission. It may 
give some idea of the fascination exerted by these 
lotteries if one adds that more than 4,000,000 tickets 
a month were bought last year in the Hungarian Lotto—the equi- 
valent of one ticket a month for every other person in the whole 
country. The reasons are obvious, and need no labouring. In a 
society where living standards are low and opportunities for big, 
sudden profits almost nil, people are bound to try to make an ally 
out of Lady Luck. The communists, 
meanwhile, take the considerable revenue 
she brings to the state and swallow most 
of their objections, although their un- 
doubted distaste for the capitalist motives 
which lead people to chance their arm 
keeps peeking through the cloak of 
official sanction ’. 


INTENSITY AND VISION 
‘Thomas Gainsborough’, said JAMES 
CuMMING in ‘Arts Review’ (Scottish 
Home Service) ‘completely fulfils the 
truth of Rouault’s definition that “ draw- 
ing is a gush of the spirit on the alert”. 
He was speaking about an exhibition of 
drawings by Gainsborough, arranged by 
the Arts Council, which had been on 
view at the National Gallery of Scotland 
and is now to be seen at the National 
Museum of Wales in Cardiff. 

‘In seventy exhibits ’, said Mr, Cum- 
ming, ‘ we are permitted to see a cross- 
section of this exuberant flow from early 
to late works. Here is the English 
countryside, rustic subjects expressed 
with swift black chalkings, or washed 
over with warm beech brown inks 
heightened by white crayon. Light of 
touch, warm to suggestion, in spirit close 
to persiflage are these eternal perambula- 
tions over grey, buff, or blue fapa papers. 

“What may help the spectator to look 


~ 


‘Study of a woman in an interior, with cat’, by 

Thomas Gainsborough: from an exhibition of his 

drawings at the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, 
which is open until April 2 

Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


afresh at these drawings is that Gainsborough did not always 
sketch directly from nature. He would often arrange a synthetic 
landscape model in his studio, using cork or coal for rocks, sand 
and clay for hills, mosses for bushes, pieces of mirror for water, 
and even garden broccoli for trees. This seemed to stimulate his 


A woman selling lottery tickets in Rostock, East Germany. She is wearing bank notes 
round the crown of her hat 


powers of imaginative draughtsmanship, and his memory of 
nature carried him to a visual conclusion in many a work. Even 
his figure drawings, and there are beautiful examples in the 
exhibition, are not all made from life but from a small lay figure 
which he dressed in the manner of the day. The exhibition is a 
potent reflection of the intensity and 
vision of the greatest and indeed the 
most prolific English draughtsman of the 
eighteenth century ’. 


‘HERE IS HOME’ 

During the war JANET HITCHMAN went 
to Birmingham in the course of her work 
in the theatre. In part of a talk in the 
Midland Home Service she recalled the 
theatrical-lodgings she stayed in. 

‘After a long, slow, war-time jour- 
ney’, she said, ‘I stood on the step of 
a dingy house in a dingy street—miles 
it seemed from the theatre—listening to 
the row coming from within. During a 
slight lull, I took the opportunity of 
crashing on the door with the knocker. 
A small boy appeared, followed by an 
enormous woman who seemed to fill the 
passage—the prototype of all Jewish 
Mommas. 

““ You come ”, she screamed like one 
from a besieged city welcoming the 
relief. “The journey was terrible, yes. 
The bombs, the guns, the dirt. Peoples 
all shoving like cattle, yes—I know, Is 
terrible to travel. All my people tell me 
every week, Never mind. Here is home. 
Come and see Poppa and eat”, 

“I followed her into the living room- 
cum-kitchen, It was of the usual size 
found in workers’ terrace houses run 
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ix up at the end of last century. 
besides Momma and myself, Poppa 


the. daughter, and five Chinese gentlemen. 


brothers: is oncle; is nephew; is 


‘no further than the end of the street. 


ng in an armchair by the 
fire, David in the corner making something with wood, Miriam, 


‘Momma introduced us: “Is acrobats, Cheng-tu brothers. 
Have no English”. She indicated each of the five in turn, who 
smiled and bowed at the wave of her hand. “Is not really 


The King’s and Queen’s baths, Bath, in the 
eighteenth century. Right: Richard (‘ Beau’) 
Nash (1674-1762): detail from a portrait 
by William Hoare 


nephew; is cousin; is friend of 
oncle””. Friend of oncle giggled and 
looked coy. Momma lowered her voice 
to a whisper that could have reached. 


“Ts probably woo-man ” 

“At that time I was a vegetarian, 
and had mentioned it when I booked 
the room, I reminded Momma of this . 


as she began dishing out soused herrings. “I know, I know 


you are humanitarian, I have had humanitarians before. Will 


not kill the animals, I know. For you especially, I stand in 
queue for the herrings ”. And so saying, she plonked one before 
me. 


‘The situation was awkward—for just at this time we were 


beginning to learn the full horror of the Jewish persecutions in 
Germany; and we were all feeling guilty and sensitive towards 
the Jews. If I refused to eat the unvegetarian herring, would this 


not be one more insult to Momma’s race? I ate that herring, and 


his brothers every night fora week. 
“I was to find my sensitivity about Hitler’s persecutions wasted 


on Momma. She had known it all many years before when she 


and Poppa had fled from Lithuania during the Czarist pogroms. 
“““We come to England me and Poppa. We have only the 


Menorah wrapped in rags. I speak no English—Poppa speak no 


English. Is so fonny! ” she roared with laughter, and Poppa was 
convulsed by a silent storm of gaiety. It must have been strangely 
funny: to be young, penniless, and virtually speechless i in an alien 
land, with only the sabbath candlestick to light the way. 

“I looked towards the Menorah gleaming on the sideboard. "The 
shape was a miracle of simplicity, but it was nickel plated. 

*“ You brought that from Lithuania forty years ago? ” 


moment it contained . 


Momma ‘could see I was ict - the ‘Menea Was brass. 
Miriam’s young man works at the plating, he dip it for us”. I 
must have betrayed a shade of horror, for she went on defensively ; 
“ Now—most — beautiful Menorah is in all 
Boiming-gam ”, ie 

‘I had fully intended after the first day to wry ot 
for better digs nearer the theatre, but in spite of the 
herring and the five Cheng-tus, ‘doing acrobatics in 
the room above my head, it seemed all night, I could — 
not hurt Momma’s feelings by going. The drama 
that surrounded her was so much more enthralling. 
than the drawing-room comedy I was managing at 
the theatre. I became as anxious as she to solve the © 
riddle of “ friend of oncle”; and then there were © 
the preparations for David’s Barmitzvah, 

“Ts ceremony ”, explained Momma, “ for when | 
he is twelve. He reads the scrolls in the synagogue, — 
and he answers the Rabbi’s questions, For all Jewish ~ 
boys it is so. It has always been so” 

““ Then we have a party ”, shouted David, trying 
to quieten his mother, who began arguing with Poppa 
in Yiddish. Poppa was replying in Russian, and 
Miriam chipping in with Birmingham English, __ 

‘I could not help thinking how wasted Momma 
was in Birmingham—she. should have been an 
ambassador at large. I said tad like that | 
to her. 

*“ But here is home, I could not leave Boiming- 
gam. For forty years Poppa and me, we live in this — 
house, we have not been out of Boiming-gam since — 
we left Lithuania. Have we Poppa? ” 

*“Ts a long time, but not too long to live in so 
beautiful a pa said gi ee ; 


U 
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A MAN OF PARTS 
In Bath last month celebrations were held on 
- the bicentenary of the death of Beau Nash, the 
‘man who made the city a centre of fashion 
in the early eighteenth century, MICHAEL VICKERS 
sent a report from the Pump Room to ‘The ~ 
_Eye-witness ’ (Home Service), _ tert 
~ ©The actual ceremony’, he said, ‘was a very 
simple one: a chaplet of laurels was placed beneath 
Nash’s marble statue in the Pump Room by Mr. 
Hugh Roberts, the chairman of the Spa Committee. 
It served to remind us of the debt owed to Nash by 
Bath and by all those who have come here in the 
past 200 years to take the waters. 
“Richard Nash was born in Swansea in 1674, half-way through 
the reign of Charles II; he was educated at Oxford University, 
tried the army, took a quick and very dissatisfied look at the Bar, 
and eventually arrived in Bath with a reputation already as a 
dandy, a gambler, and a man of fine manners. It was this reputa- 
tion that earned him the name of “ Beau ” 
‘It was not long before so colourful a character ele a leader. 
of fashion among the citizens and also among the distinguished 
visitors. He was admired, listened to, copied, and finally turned 
into a sort of benevolent autocrat to run the city. He had much © 


to do with the development of the first Pump Room, and he ‘4 


helped John Wood, Ralph Allen, and Dr, Oliver to start the — 
mineral waters hospital, still a leading centre for the treatment 
of rheumatism. In fact, in the statue in the Pump Room Nash is Re 
seen holding the plans for that hospital. But it was in manners, in ; 
dress, in artistic leadership that Nash excelled, and this is where — "3 
he left his mark. The Bath Festival, for i instance, is traceable tohim. 
* One of Bath’s treasured possessions is a walking stick reputed — 
to be Nash’s. It is about four feet tall, which is ae large for a 
man as short as Nash. It is made of ebony with a silver and 
ivory top, and at the tip there is a little box with a lid to it; it looks 
as if it might be a snuff-box, but I believe epee 
carry = patches with which - Nash adorned his shar 
~ Ee 
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The Making of Victorian England 


By G. KITSON CLARK 


In the first of three broadcast talks based on his Ford Lectures 

to Oxford University, Dr. Kitson Clark discusses the impersonal 

agents which influenced Victorian England. The lectures will later 
be published in full by Methuen 


AS MEN GROW OLDER they normally have to undergo one rather 
curious experience. The periods of time which they know by 
living report dry and harden into chapters of history upon which 
scholars comment in the ordinary way. This is not pleasant. It is 
like watching the life fade from a well-known landscape and then 
learning about it from people whose only knowledge is derived 
from what they have bumped into in the dark. 

This has happened in my life to Victorian England. I am not 
really a Victorian. I passed only the first six months of my life 
in the Queen’s reign. But in boyhood and early manhood I lived 
and talked with people to whom the England of the last thirty or 
so years of the reign had been the ordinary workaday world. They 
are mostly gone now, and instead I learn about Victorian England 
from books, and the result is startling. It all seems to have shrunk 
into generalizations and clichés which do not fit the living reality; 
it all seems over-simplified and it is all curiously foreshortened, 
as if all that time England was the same, with the same kind of 
people and the same conditions prevailing throughout. 

I am sure this foreshortening is misleading: 1837 was a long 
way before 1901 not only in years but in the process of change. 
Possibly the most important fact about the reign of Queen 
Victoria was that it was a period of rapid change, a channel 
through which the forces of history rushed imperiously and 
tumultuously forward, moulding and re-moulding human affairs; 
and of course they did not stop in January 1901 because one tired 
old lady who had done her work was dead. 

They had started before 1837. But 1837 is far up the stream. 
That England of 1837 was a close neighbour to the eighteenth 
century: I do not mean in time, I mean in morals and ways of 
thought and habits. Probably most of us feel we know something 
about the eighteenth century. We know how rough and disorderly 
England was then, about the highwaymen and smugglers and how 
inadequate were the forces of order; we know about the brutality 
and animalism, the drunkenness, the cruel sports, the gala days 
at Tyburn to watch the hangings. We know also that that England 
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was still a country of the old regime 
largely run by the nobility and 
landed gentry by traditional methods. 
But, having realized all this, when 
we come to 1837 we normally seem 
to turn over two pages at once and 
assume that we are in a different 
world with new problems. 

It is not true. There had been 
changes in some of these things, but 
they had often been recent and very 
incomplete. The forces of order were 
only beginning to gain control. The 
armed smugglers of the south coast 
were finally beaten in the battle of 
Pevensey Sluice as late as 1833; in 
1829 the metropolitan police was 
founded but there was not a police 
force in all parts of the country 


‘The Irish crossing-sweeper’ : 
an illustration from London 


Z : Labour. and the London 
until after 1856. In the eighteen- Poor (1862), by Henry 
thirties such cruel sports as ox- Mayhew 


driving, cock-fighting, the baiting of 

bulls, badgers, and bears became illegal; but cock-fighting went 
on, and so, until 1860, did prize-fighting with the bare fist. 
Executions remained public and to judge by contemporary 
accounts were heartily enjoyed by the crowd. Drunkenness 
remained rife. In the eighteen-sixties the state of the streets of 
London appalled foreign visitors; in 1871 a little less than a 
third of all summary convictions were for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. Behind all this was much traditional squalor and misery, 
as can be seen from examples of traditional rural housing, while 
as for the governmental methods of the old regime, it is true that 
the Reform Bill of 1832 had made some differences but it is clear 
that, at least until 1867, much of England was still governed by 
the nobility and gentry using the old methods. 

It is important to remember how heavy and enduring was the 
legacy of the past in early Victorian England, and what the nature 
of part of that legacy was. But the forces of change were already 
at work, and the first to be considered had best be called imper- 
sonal forces for they were largely, 


as far as their general results were 


concerned, not consciously directed 


ly 
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Police breaking into a cock-fighting session in Queen’s Head Passage, Great Windmill Street, London: 
an engraving from The Illustrated London News of 1865 
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by the human will. Therefore they 
might work for good or for ill; 
it would be largely as chance 
directed. 

Possibly the most striking of 
them was the increase of popula- 
tion. In 1801 the population of 
England and Wales was about 
9,000,000; - in 1841 nearly 
16,000,000, in 1901 a little more 
than 32,500,000. Since 1800 a new 
community had come into existence 
of a completely different order of 
magnitude than had ever existed in 
these islands before. 

There has been much contro- 
versy as to what it was that started 
this tide of humanity flowing, but 
no satisfactory answer has been 
reached. A good many people still 
rather vaguely believe that in some 
way it was started off by the in- 
dustrial revolution, but in fact it 
began in places which the indus- 
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decrease in the death rate which resulted from an increase in 


= trial revolution had not yet touched andl inehich: were beyoud: its pot a 


influence. Others have been taught that it was caused by a 


medical skill. This was a satisfactory solution, but recent. work 
on the subject has shown that probably the efficient factor was 
an increase of the birth rate, and also that eighteenth-century 
medical skill was not likely to decrease the death rate very much; 
at the moment all that can be said is that no one knows, 
Fortunately, however, we are not here concerned with the 
question what began this increase; the question we have to con- 
sider is: what conditions does its continuance in the nineteenth 
century presuppose? The answer is.only two conditions: first, a 
sufficient supply of the simplest food necessary to support life; 
and, second, the absence of some killing agent, such as an infec- 
tious disease, operating on a 
sufficiently large scale to negative 
the natural increase. It is a grim 


to supply some of these 
existence. . es 
However, in ‘England — ‘there was one fare witch = 


resilience to her economy; it was what has been called the mies 
trial revolution. I am not going to describe or account for ‘Hien 
industrial revolution. I mean by it the drastic changes which — 

began to take effect in British industry in about 1770, the 
application of science and new techniques to industry and the 


development of the methods of mass production. They produced 


‘a new way of life of which the railway train and the electric 
telegraph may be symbols, and goods in unheard of quantities and — 
wealth which not only found its way into the pockets of 


capitalists and landowners but also into the pockets of large 
: - sections of the working classes. 
_ By opening remote markets to 


answer. It means that a popula- 


of local. famines. 


tion can increase supported only 
on the lowest level of subsistence; 
and since that increase does not 
presuppose the increase of any 
other resources than the basic 
food, there may be increasingly 


It also produced much guffen 
ing, but when one considers the 


_ revolution there are two mistakes 
to be avoided. The first is to 
attribute all the suffering in the 


fierce competition for the re- 
sources that exist and standards 
may be forced down; but if the 
basic food is withdrawn, many of 


early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the industrial revolution. 


the population must either die or 
go elsewhere, for they have no- 
thing else to rely upon. 

This was roughly the situation 


the slums. I cannot see that in any 
comprehensive sense this can be 
true. The industrial revolution 
had not called into existence the 


in Ireland. There were many 
reasons for the poverty of Ireland, 
many of them shameful to Eng- 
land. But in the early nineteenth © 
century surely the worst cause of = 
trouble was the rapid increase of — ~ 
' population in a country with little 
industry no minerals to speak of © 
and much infertile land, which 
was made possible by the yield of 
one crop—the potato crop. The 
population went up to about 
8,500,000 in 1845 and it has been 
estimated that it should have been 
9,000,000 in 1851; it was, how- 
ever, in the census of that year 
only 6,500,000. In 1845, 1846, 
and 1847 the potatoes had failed. 
Many Irishmen had had, there- 
fore, either to die or to go abroad. The latest estimates are that 
about 1,000,000 died and 1,000,000 went overseas, many of them 
to the United States but even more to Great Britain, which was 


much nearer and cost little to reach. In 1851 more than 700,000 


people who had been born in Ireland were living in Britain; it is 
clear that a large number of them had come over at the time of 
the famine. , 

What, then, of England? In England the tide of humanity 
was also at the flood, and it had the not inconsiderable addition 
of these poor Irishmen. Were conditions in England to be reduced 
also by the pressure of numbers? Unfortunately it is not easy to 
isolate causes of distress in England; before 1837 England was 
still predominantly rural and there were a variety of reasons 
for distress in the countryside. There were, for instance, the results 
of enclosures and the breakdown of a traditional rural society, 
but it seems also probable that in the first half of the nineteenth 
century the land was carrying a heavier population than it had 
supported in the past and could support in comfort. The result 
was migration to the towns, particularly to London, a natural 
magnet for displaced persons. In every year between 1821 and 
1851 1,000,000 or more people were added to the population of 
the larger towns. These towns were ill prepared to receive them. 
They had no proper housing, inadequate supplies of pure water, 
_ D0 satisfactory street scavenging, and no sewers as we under- 


FARADAY GIVING HIS CARD TO FATHER THAMES 
And we hope the Dirty Fellow will consult the Learned Professor | 


A cartoon from Punch (1855) relating to an analysis of the water of 
the Thames made by Professor Michael Faraday © 


people who crowded into the 
slums, certainly not the fugitive 
Irish: nor had it made them 
poor; they were poor at birth. 
Sometimes—not in all cases— 
they were drawn to a particular 
city because of the chance of em- 
ployment in industry, and when 
that happened the forces of the 
industrial revolution and the 
wealth it produced did not neces- 
sarily improve living conditions; 
indeed the presence of factories 
and industrial filth might well 
make them worse. But the 
primary reason why the cities 
were so bad was the numbers and 
the poverty of the people who 
had poured into them, and they 
had poured into them because they had nowhere else to go. What 
the industrial revolution had provided was the chance of life to 
men and women who might otherwise have had to face the 
necessity of death, as for instance when it provided work making 
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the railways for men fleeing from Ireland; and life, even if your — ‘ 


home is a cellar in a Manchester slum, was probably better than 
death by a roadside in Galway, if it was not much better. 


The other mistake is to judge the industrial revolution as if — 
it were primarily an eventin the moral world to be judged by 


the characters and motives of those who promoted it, about whom 
rather reckless generalizations are made. Of course the 


characters and motives of the promoters mattered, but I believe a 


Britain, it also reduced the results 


suffering caused by the industrial 


_ For instance, it is often said that 
it was industrialism that created — 


they made much less difference to ultimate results than i isnormally 


thought. There were among the promoters a number of hard 


and callous men; that is not surprising when you think of the | 


kind of English and Scottish society from which they « 
They drove their workpeople harshly and cruelly when they 
could, but they could not prevent the result of their labours 
from ‘enriching the community and ultimately making life easier 
for the working classes. There were also among the promoters — 
men of goodwill, many more than is usually realized. But they — 


could not prevent the process by which the industrial revolution = 


developed from inflicting much suffering; they could not 
sutp thet. eben, condiions. See oe 
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ding commerce is not as ignoble as it is sometimes made out 
to be. But it was impracticable: it was based on an ignorance of 
conditions in overseas countries and the feelings of overseas 


peoples; and an inability to exercise a continuing control over the 
mechanism of international exchange. In fact it was faced 2 


__ obstacles which we have not yet overcome. 


_ The industrial revolution was, in fact, an impersonal force, not 
one consciously directed by the human will. As such it did both 
good and evil. On the one hand it meant that in spite of the 


e- gigantic increase of population England ended the reign of 
_ Victoria with, for a large section of the population, a much 
higher standard of living and the prospects of more to come. 


: - On the other hand it cruelly eliminated many men who lived 


by skilled handicrafts; it gave opportunities for the exploita- 
tion of women and children; and by securing that prosper- 


ity depended largely on the export of goods to remote 


markets it made probable periods of acute depression and 
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: the makers of the Authorized Version called 


described on that afternoon as 


HE New réstanhent of the New English Bible has just 
been published*, and now it does really live up to its 
title, for it is indeed brand new. But what of tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, and tomorrow? How will it be with the 
word ‘ New’ in fifty years’ time, even though it will probably be 
known by then as the N.E.B.? And after 350 years—if, like the 
Authorized Version it should live so long—what then? A nasty, 
niggling criticism, you say, deserving to be ranked with what 


meaning and discontented persons . . . self conceited brethren, 
who run their own ways, and give liking to nothing but what is 
framed by themselves’. But it raises an interesting question: what 
are the qualities which make a translation live, which give it 
staying power? What keeps it fresh and new when it is old? 
First, let us not pitch the new Bible too sharply against the 
Authorized Version, for it is not intended to replace it. It is, the 
makers say, ‘ offered simply as the Bible to all who care to use it’. 
Quiet and modest have been its beginnings, compared with the 
fuss which began on January 16, 1604, when Royal James, 
‘a walking library’, gave per- 
mission for another Bible, and invested the whole affair with 


the kind of status which today is given to a University Grants 


Commission. Still, the new Bible has the backing of great 


- Churches, and is the work of a team of distinguished scholars. 


It passes the entrance examination requirement—I mean the 
question, was a new translation really necessary? Was it demanded 


by the state of biblical scholarship? Was it badly needed by the 


Church for the understanding of its own message, and in order 
to explain itself to the modern world? 

The Authorized Version of 1611 came a century after the New 
Testaments of Erasmus, Luther, and William Tyndale. And 
behind all this was the great concentration of scholarship we call 
the New Learning: new tools had been made available—the 
revived study of Greek and Hebrew: new methods, the search 
for the best possible Greek text, based on the best manuscripts: 
and the new invention of printing which put the new Bibles within 
reach of the people. So, too, our new translation draws on a 


century of biblical scholarship: ancient manuscripts and papyri 


have come to light; we know much more about the biblical 
languages; textual criticism is much more exact and historical; 
theological and archaeological studies have brought new per- 
spectives. In comparison with modern scholars, those first trans- 


_ lators seem amateurish indeed. But they took their job reverently 


and seriously. Martin Luther and his friends could spend three 


weeks looking for a single word: he went down to the butcher’s 
we, * wate, animals being slaughtered to get the words about sacri- 
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redeemed by free trade ‘and an. ‘ever-eXx- 


*censures of ill - 


These were therefore the impe 
part in the making of Victorian England; they were exceedingly 


powerful and they were not directed by the will and intelligence - 


of man. The effects of their development were important, but 


Victorian England was not only going to be shaped by blind © 


growth. All through the reign of Queen Victoria there were to be 
spiritual and intellectual agents at work. From the middle of the 
eighteenth century England had been in the process of a political 
revolution, the revolution which gradually undermined the con- 
ception of a society based on rights sanctioned solely by prescrip- 
tion, which led towards the conception of social equality and the 
ideal of democracy. Even more important, since the end of the 


eighteenth century the emotional forces which endorsed the ~ 


appeal to humanity were gaining strength and England was in the 
throes of a religious revival. These forces were to. increase in 
power and significance as the century went forward. They were 
profoundly to affect the results of the impersonal forces of which 
I have Via as they were profoundly to be affected by them. 
—Third Programme 


The New English Bible 


GORDON RUPP considers the translation of the New Testament easing this week 


fice sa and he got his friend, Court Chaplain Spalatin, to 
borrow jewels that he might see ‘for himself the colours of the 
precious stones in the Book of Revelation. The communists in 
Eastern Germany have recently put on a fine exhibition in the 
Castle of the Wartburg where Luther began his translation, and 


even they pay tribute to him as a great philologist, the ‘superb — 
translator whose work helped to unify the German language. But - 


these pioneers were often at the mercy of their tools and some- 
times of their printers. Erasmus employed two scholars to correct 
his proofs, and was horrified to find half way through that they 
-had found an old manuscript of their own, and were taking out 
his carefully chosen readings and putting in their own; how 
different, we feel, from the home life of our own Oxford and 
Cambridge Presses! 

Novelty, we might agree, is no great matter. It is a chancy 
affair, for what pleases one jars on another, and the history of 
translations from St. Jerome to Ronald Knox shows how readily 
the cry goes up against all who give a new look to Holy Writ. 
But even novelty has some use. All the Top People read Erasmus, 
and so his new Latin version was the rage at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The scholar Thomas Bilney tells how ‘when the New 


Testament was first set forth by Erasmus, which I understood to — 
_ be eloquently done by him, allured rather by the Latin than the ~ 


Word of God, I bought it’. Erasmus himself lived to complain 
about some of the new gospellers who carried copies of his New 
‘Testament about with them—to shock the respectable—much as I 
saw an elderly lady in a bus rather self-consciously flaunting Lady 
Chatterley. And certainly the first English New Testament had 
that publicity value which comes from being contraband, 
There is a story of how some Lollards came from Steeple 
Bumpstead in Essex and visited the London Austin Friars. 


There the reformer, Robert Barnes, though technically under 
house arrest, was running a kind of ‘ Forbidden Book of the © 


Month’ club. They showed him their precious, tattered, Wycliffite 
Gospels—‘ which books’, we are told, ‘he did but little regard, 
and made a twit of it, and said—a point for them, they be not 
to be regarded towards the new printed Testament. For it is of 
more cleaner English’. And so for 3s, 2d. they went off thumbing 
the new white pages of that great wonder, William Tyndale’s 


- new Testament. Of every 100 words in the New Testament of 


the Authorized Version, from seventy-five to ninety are from 
William Tyndale; and ‘the new translation has in some places 
gone back behind the Authorized Version to Tyndale, as for 
example in Matthew xviii, and the use of ‘congregation’ for 
‘ church ’. 

It is not a bad thing, then, for people to argue about what is 


library edition, 21s., popular edition 8s. 6d. 


m of giant ce broke down. 
Saal forces that played their 


et new in the Bible, saying of one thing 
_ © That’s ugly’ ‘There are worse things to argue about than the 
_ Bible. The great Erasmus said in the preface of his New Testa- 
ment: 


‘I like it’ or of another 


‘I wish that commercial travellers told this kind of story— 
for we become like the things of which we talk, every day’. 
And it surely is good now and again to have something really 
modern like the new version of Acts xix, 23: 

There was a man named Demetrius, a silversmith who made 
silver shrines of Diana, and provided a great deal of employ- 
ment for the craftsmen. He called a meeting of these men, and 
the workers in allied trades, and addressed them. ‘Men’, he 
said, ‘you know our high standard of living depends on this 
industry . . . there is danger for us bere Our line of business 
will be discredited ’. s 

Or the passages about fishermen, aia Paul’s shipwreck, now 
stuffed full as a Captain Hornblower story with that lovely, 
nautical, unintelligible jargon—squalls, head winds and the like— 
though the phrase ‘ Shoot the nets to starboard’ will send land- 
lubbers off on a mental cruise during divine service, trying to 


remember what the gimmick was for discerning one’ s ‘right from. 


one’s nautical left hand. 

Akin to novelty, is freshness. This is important for Christian 
readers, for whom the Bible can become so familiar that it ceases 
either to challenge or shock. Modern translations like those of 
J. B. Phillips have given us this quality. Many stories in the new 
version of the Gospels, and some of the parables, come to fresh 
life in this way. And those bits at the end of the Epistles about 
personal behaviour, which we could so easily dodge behind the 
old high-sounding but rather remote words, come home too 
plainly to be comfortable—as surely they were meant to do. 

But what of people outside the Church? What about those for 
whom the Bible is not stale, but strange and almost meaningless? 
This is a great need of the Church—which like that of the 
sixteenth century, is involved in a great crisis about its communi- 
cation; and urgently needs a Bible which can be understood. Let 
us not ask too much of the new translation. For not only the 
words of the Bible are strange to modern man but the whole 
structure of what we can call the Christian language, our themes, 
our presuppositions, our way of looking at man and the universe. 


_ We cannot fob off on to the new translation that immense job of 


teaching and explaining which has to be done by the whole 
Church, at every level, by theologians and preachers, by teachers 
and youth leaders, and by Christian Tom, Dick, and Harry at 
their work. And let us face this too: no amount of tidying and 
modernizing is going to make it easy for a twentieth-century 
reader to understand Paul’s argument, say in the seventh chapter 
of Romans, or the second chapter of Colossians, But when we 
have said all this, I think the new translation makes the argument 
of the New Testament much plainer and is a great contribution 
to the problem of communication. 

The style and rhythm of the new version has been a special 
care of the literary sub-committee of its makers. Again, let us not 
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the new Gansiatien: does oft 
of any other modern versio 
inverting phrases to bring home a point. In the Sermon on the 
Mount this achieves a moving hone and I cannot think it eel tint 
be better done: s 


acct ‘id it Arist ‘nice eriak of 


How blest are those of a eee’ aaa ; 
They shall have the earth for their possession. 


age 


_ How blest are those who hunger and ae to see ica prevails ania 


They shall be satisfied. 


The strength of the new version Kies, i it seems to me, in plain 
narrative and clear argument. It can be read aloud, but perhaps — 


not declaimed. The New ‘Testament comes, after all, from the © 


Middle East and it has sometimes in its thought a richness, a 1 
floridity, a flamboyance which the Authorized Version not only 


caught but even magnified, for it was also a quality of the great 


Elizabethan age. We must turn still to the Authorized Version - 
for the rolling sonorous passages in Ephesians and Corinthians, — 
for the eighth chapter of Romans, and the second of Philippians. 
As for the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel and the beginning of 


the Epistle to the Hebrews, which come together as Gospel and 
Epistle for Christmas Day—I fear that the reading of these from. 


the New Version will spread alarm and despondency rather than” 


peace and goodwill. In such places we can only be thankful that we 


still have the Authorized Version, that old magic Aladdin’s lamp. 

But beauty is not the final test. In the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester we have a priceless fragment of the Fourth Gospel, 
a tiny piece of papyrus—you can cover it with the palm of your 
hand—but it dates from the first half of the second century. . . 
and yet its material, and the writing and language written on it, 
are all drab and unglamorous and unbeautiful. That first New 


‘Testament stood alone in the midst of the ancient world rather as 


Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress stood in Vanity Fair in his plain, 
fustian dress and answered the taunts of ‘ What will you buy? ” 


with the simple magnificent retort ‘ We buy the truth ’. In twenty — 


centuries that biblical truth has found many outward forms: it 


has been decked with jewels, arrayed in fine gold, clad in coats 
of many colours, embellished with all the varied skills of the — 


bookbinder’s and the printer’s craft, down to our new translation 
with its neat, comely green cover, its fine type and paper and its 

‘more cleaner English’. But the truth it is by which it endures 
and is for ever renewed; this is the marvel by which in each age 


the words of men, fashioned out of their ever changing existence 


in this world, become the vehicle of the Word of God, that Word 
which is always new, always ‘Today if you will hear His 
voice... ’.—Home Service afi te 


The Rev. C. F. D. Moule, Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity at 


Cambridge University, and a member of the panel of translators respon-— 


sible for the New English Bible, discusses’ some of the translators’ 
problems in a talk in the Third Programme which will be published in 
THE LISTENER next week rz 
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By MICHAEL OLIVER 


HE commonest cause of death in middle-aged men is a 

heart attack. This means that heart attacks cripple and 

kill those most important socially and economically to 

the welfare of this country. Indeed, coronary heart 
disease is becoming a major economic problem which this country 
with its aging population can ill afford. I want to describe what 
happens in the heart when a heart attack occurs, to explain 
the consequences of such an attack, and to outline some of the 


_contributions that recent research has made to our understanding 


of this grave problem. 

As you know, the chief functions of the heart are to send blood 
to the lungs, so that they can receive oxygen from the inhaled 
air, and then to pump this oxygenated blood all over the body. 


The activity of every tissue in the body depends upon its receiving 
a constant supply of oxygenated blood. This is particularly true 


for the heart itself which contracts 10,000 times a day, and 


requires a very large amount of oxygen for conversion into the — 
energy necessary to produce regular and efficient contractions. 
The heart muscle, or myocardium, receives its oxygenated blood 
from the main artery, or aorta, which leads out of the heart. The © 
first arteries that are fed by the aorta are the two coronary 


arteries, so called because they circle like a crown the upper part — 
beanie 


of the heart. These coronary arteries send numerous 

into the substance of the myocardium which, i is thus ~acltes 

plied with oxygenated blood. , 
It is obvious that any decrease inthis blood 
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neart. Inadequate blood supply to the 


coronary blood flow. Of these, decreased flow is the more com- 
mon, and it is due to structural changes in the walls of the 


coronary arteries. Loss of elasticity, increased rigidity, fatty, 


fibrous, and even bony changes occur patchily along the inner 
coats of the coronary arteries, and are known as atherosclerosis. 


_ I am going to use the term coronary atherosclerosis to describe 


these damaged coronary arteries. 

The structural changes may be so slight as to be of no signifi- 
cance to the functioning of the heart but, with more marked 
destruction of the wall, the coronary arteries tend to close up and 


_ the supply of oxygenated blood to the heart muscle becomes less. 


Serious disease of the coronary arteries can lead to their obstruc- 


~ tion either gradually or suddenly. When the obstruction is gradual 


it will cause some isolated muscle fibres to die and deprive others 
of their source of energy. The change may be so gradual that it 


never leads to any symptoms, or, on the other hand, it may result 


in the pain of angina pectoris. Sudden obstruction of one of the 
coronary arteries, or of a major branch, cuts off all the flow of 


- blood to the area of the heart muscle beyond the obstruction and 


so leads to the death of a large number of muscle fibres, This is 
the event that usually results in the severe, prolonged, and intense 


pain of a heart attack, and when it occurs at a critical site the . 


result may be disastrous. 


~ Effort Angina. 


But I do not want you to get the idea that obstruction of the 
coronary arteries always leads to pain. The myocardium, that is 
the heart muscle, has a protective mechanism which enables it 
to form a rich network of new arteries, and so improve its blood 
supply to such an extent that it can tolerate partial or even 
complete obstruction of a major coronary artery. Many patients 
only get pain when they exert themselves. This is known as effort 


angina. The coronary blood flow, which is adequate at rest, 


becomes inadequate only when the demands of the myocardium 
are increased by exercise and pain results, What happens is that 
the inadequate flow of oxygenated blood which leads to an 
episode of angina or a severe heart attack stimulates the sensory 
nerves supplying the heart muscle, and a painful impulse is 
transmitted to the brain. But the sensory nerves supplying the 
myocardium also supply the front of the chest, the throat, part 
of the arms and upper abdomen, so the origin of the painful 
stimulus arising in the heart is, as it were, misinterpreted in the 
brain as coming from these other areas. 

Changes in the coronary arteries, coronary atherosclerosis, as 
they are called, is not a new disease. It has been found in the 
mummified bodies of men who lived 5,000 years ago. Moreover, 
there is evidence to suggest that it may not be increasing. Yet 
there has, in contrast, been an alarming increase in angina and 
in coronary heart attacks during the last forty years. While this 
increase has probably been exaggerated as a result of under- 
diagnosis forty years ago and possibly by over-diagnosis now, 
there is no doubt that to find an explanation of this big increase is 
one of the most pressing problems for medical research today. 
This increase in heart attacks without any definite increase in 
the incidence of coronary atherosclerosis has suggested that 
obstruction of the coronary arteries might be due to something 
else. We often find a kind of blood clot, or thrombus, stopping up 
a severely damaged coronary artery, so most of the research of 
recent years has been to study these two components of coronary 
artery disease—namely, the cause of severe structural changes in 
the arteries themselves, and the reason for the development of 
‘thrombosis in such damaged coronary arteries. 

One of the earliest changes in the development of athero- 
sclerosis is the appearance in the inner coats of the artery of a 
fat, called cholesterol; and as the artery is progressively des- 
troyed, a large amount of cholesterol accumulates. Fifty years 


ago Russian workers showed that cholesterol fed to rabbits pro- 
_ duced changes very similar to human coronary atherosclerosis, 
_ and since then the feeding of cholesterol and other fats has been 
a standard procedure for studying atherosclerosis in animals, As a 
result we have collected much important information. We now 
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results either from a decrease in the blood flow 
re oronary arteries, or from an increase in the demands 
of the heart muscle without any corresponding increase in 
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know that accumulation in the blood of certain other fats can 
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favour the development of thrombosis. Further, people with a lot. 
of cholesterol in their blood develop heart attacks more readily 
than others, A 14 aR aie 


A Disease of Privileged Communities 


These observations have led to intensive study of our consump- 


tion of fat and of the mechanisms by which much cholesterol in 
the blood might lead to coronary atherosclerosis. The death rates 
from coronary heart attacks are greatest in the most highly 
civilized countries and the most privileged communities of the 
world. There is sufficient evidence to suggest that the richness of 
our Western diet may be one of the contributory causes of 
coronary heart attacks, but it is far from clear whether this is 
due to an excess of calories, the high protein content, the high 
fat content, or even to certain deficiencies in our diet. At present, 
it is not possible to confirm or to refute the suggestion that there 
is a causal relationship between the amount of fat or the type of 
fat we eat with the incidence of heart attacks. Nor have we any 
adequate evidence that a change in diet has reduced the number 
of heart attacks. 

One thing that is reasonably certain is that there is no single 
cause for coronary atherosclerosis or for the increased tendency 
to coronary thrombosis. Physical activity, for example, is less in 
privileged communities than in others and less in Great Britain 
now than it was fifty years ago. Scars in the heart muscle 
result when the blood supply is grossly inadequate, and the 


numbers of these scars are less in those who are physically active — 


than in those who are not, although the degree of coronary artery 
damage is the same. This implies that the heart muscle of the 
physically active can tolerate the effects of an obstruction of 
the coronary arteries more satisfactorily than that of those who 
are less active. : 

The sex of the individual is also of importance, At the age of 
forty, coronary thrombosis is seven times more common in men 
than in women, and it is rare in healthy women during their 
reproductive years. This is due largely to a protective action of 
normally functioning ovaries, and when these cease to function 
at the menopause, or prematurely following certain operations, 
there is often a fairly rapid increase in the blood cholesterol, blood 
pressure, weight, and in the number of heart attacks. 

Heredity is also important, particularly in families with a high 
level of cholesterol in the blood. In these families there is probably 
an inherited defect in the way they metabolize their fats. Coronary 
heart attacks occur more commonly in those with high blood 
pressure, in the over fat, in cigarette smokers, and in those sub- 
jected to prolonged emotional and mental strain: often patients — 
comment on their inability to cope adequately with all their 
responsibilities during the years immediately preceding a coronary 
heart attack. 


Questions Needing Urgent Answers 


From what I have said, you will realize that we do not yet 
know nearly enough about the cause of coronary heart disease, It 
is unlikely that we will be able to evolve any satisfactory pre- 
ventive treatment until we know more about the development of 
atherosclerotic lesions of the coronary arteries and the subsequent 
formation of thrombosis. It is on these that we must direct our 
first line of attack, and there are several important questions to 
which we urgently require answers, For example, what starts the 
damage in the arterial wall? Is it the deposition of fat or the - 
formation of a tiny clot, or does some defect occur in the wall of 
the arteries themselves? Why should fat accumulate and why is it 
present in excess in the blood? Why do these atherosclerotic 
changes have a patchy rather than a uniform distribution? Why 
do we get thrombosis more readily in one individual than in 
others? What parts do environmental influences, such as diet, 
physical activity, and smoking, play in the development of the 
disease? 

The increasing incidence of coronary heart attacks makes these 
stimulating challenges. Meanwhile, some positive pieces of advice 
are the avoidance of obesity, the avoidance of undue emotional 
and mental strain, less smoking, and more physical activity. 

—Network Three 


-COSBY JACKSON deumeth es the journey that he o_o his wife made across Tanganyika ie aie 


This aritle: is based on a programme which is being shown in the 
B.B.C. television series ‘ Travellers’ Tales’ on March 17 


For SOME FIVE YEARS, Dr. Livingstone, the Scottish missionary 
explorer, had been in Central Africa. There had been little news 
of him for months and people began to wonder if he were still 
alive. In 1869 the star reporter of the New York Herald, Henry 
Morton Stanley, was ordered by his paper to find Livingstone and 
to tell the world his story. Stanley took some time to reach the 
Island of Zanzibar which, ; 
in the last century, was 
the gateway to Central 
Africa. He knew that 
Livingstone had last been 
reported in the vicinity of 
Lake Tanganyika, some 
1,000 miles inland, so he 
got together a large expe- 
dition and then crossed 
to the small mainland 
harbour of Bagamoyo. 

When my wife and I 

decided to follow Stan- 
ley’s journey, we found 
that there was plenty of 
material to study: Stan- 
‘Jey’s own Journal, pub- 
lished in 1872, naturally 
being the most valu- 
able. We were using the 

16 miles to the inch 
(1: 1,000,000) map, and 
the two sheets from 
Zanzibar to Lake Tan- 
ganyika are reasonably up to date. However, maps at this scale 
show only the larger villages and not enough topographical 
detail to be of use, with the Journal, for checking Stanley’s 
pews very full descriptions of the country through which he 
passed. 

We immediately -ran into difficulties. When we looked at the 
map in the Journal, we could not fit it on to our modern map, 
and we found that the maps, in even the most recent books 
about Stanley, merely seemed to copy it. It was plain that, if we 
were to find out where he had really gone, we would have to 
work it out for ourselves. Maps being rather my line, I took over 
this side of the work, starting it long. before we left the U.K. 
I had to find out why ‘Stanley had gone so wrong topographically 
while, as we subsequently confirmed for ourselves, his descriptions 
of the country were usually so correct. 

On his journey, and later in compiling the map in his Journal, 
Stanley had one great aid towards knowing where he was. Speke 
had published, in 1863 and 1864, accounts of his African journeys, 


search 


and these included maps of the country through which Stanley 


had to travel. Speke’s maps, as far as they went, were accurately 


=. surveyed. In his Journal, Stanley says that he studied Speke’s 


books and he must have used the maps on his journey to find 
Livingstone, and also as a basis, after it, to draw his own map 
which he published with his Journal. T hus Speke gave him a 


number of accurately fixed datum points and, for the short 


distances where his and Speke’s routes coincided, a correct trace. 


On the other hand, Stanley had many disadvantages to contend 


with. He was a nineteenth- -century journalist, so his reporting of 


« 


scientist and there is nothing to show that he had any real know- 


ef. ledge of how to find his true position by the sun or stars. In any 


case, the only instruments he seems to have used were his watch 


__ —not a chronometer—and a pocket compass. He records heights, 


Map showing the route across 
Tanganyika followed by Henry 
Morton Stanley (right) in his 
to find Dr. David 


often hard to link up with 


what he saw, though flamboyant, is accurate; but he was no 


5 sma, 


so he may have had a barofNeter, ee he ioe not mention it 
He had a sextant and a nautical almanac, which he records as 


later giving to Livingstone. but again he does not mention using 


them and, in fact, could not have done so as he got his dates a_ 
week out while he was in a coma from malaria. All he seems to 
have done was to record the direction and duration of each day’s | 
march. One can hardly blame Stanley. His task was to find the — 
lost explorer and to tell the world about it through the columns of — 
the New York Herald. — 
He knew he would getto 
Tabora anyhow, as mest 
of the Africans in his 
caravan knew the way. 
My problem was to find 
out which route, of the 
many — laa oo he 
r £00Kin==e aS 
He | set ee OF 
puzzles. He could not 
speak Swahili, though he 
improved as he went 


35° ; = fo: 


the name of a place, it 
had to be through at 
least one interpreter, and 


Livingstone 

all he could do was to write — 
down the answer phonetic- — 
ally. As sounds in Swahili _ 
do not always exactly match 
English ones, he varies con- — 
siderably from the conven- 
tional spelling now used — 
on modern maps. His _ 
names, though possibly just © 
as accurate phonetically as 
the modern results, are 


them. Easily recognizable 
examples are Stanley’s Ro- _ 
sako for modern Rusako; — 
Imbiki for Insisi; or both 
Lungerengeri and Ungeren- 
geri for the River Ngerengeri. But probably many were too | 
different for me to connect at all. 


There was another difficulty. In Africa, there has always been — 4 


a tendency to call places after people or prominent objects. An 
African questioned, even today, may well give the name of the © 
chief as the place-name. Finally, there is the naming of a village 
by one of its outstanding features. ‘These are the sort of traps — 
into which travellers have fallen. He did nothing so remarkable 


_as the early German explorer who recorded a place by a ame ie 


which he afterwards found out was the tribal word for.‘ Don’ 
ask silly questions’, but Stanley’s map shows him as stopp 
Mrefu (meaning high or tall), Mtoni (river bed), —. 3 
round hut) and, no doubt, at many other places in local dialects 
of which I am ignorant. When Stanley used these local plac 
names, I could sometimes locate them by a study of the | map 
by their grates to —__ names. - However, in 

nah ? ) . ~ - ; 
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along. When he asked 
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knew that they lived on the site of this unique 


walled city. Stanley was the only European 
ever to see it as it was.destroyed by floods a few 
weeks after he had left it. His sketch of Sim- 
bamwenni must also be unique. The absolutely 
convincing proofs that we were right came to us 
from the Fathers of the Saint Esprit mission 
who showed us the remnants of the old town, 
where they are now building the Cathedral, and 
the grave of the Sultana, who was called Sim- 
bamwenni, who ruled in Stanley’s time. 

Stanley’s error of 35 miles in a 100-mile 
march is a big one, but anyone who has walked 
down a winding bush-path can appreciate how 
difficult it is to record directions correctly, 
especially in the rains when there is no sun. 
Stanley writes of his pocket-compass, but he 
never mentions anything about its possible error 
or about magnetic variation, which is compara- 
tively high in Tanganyika. Finally, any African, 
met and questioned about a river as important 
as the Wami, would have known about it, and 
this probably suggested to Stanley that it was 
closer—and he more to the north—than it really 
was. 


Thanks also to the Fathers, we were able to 


find the correct route out of Morogoro—always 


Illustration from Stanley’s Journal of the walled city of Simbamwenni 


I have never been able to pin-point a number of villages to which 
he refers. 

In the Journal, Stanley notes the duration of each march with 
the name of the place where he stopped and these were naturally 
the main clues to the study of where he had gone. It was my 
inability, for the various reasons given above, to locate his night- 
stops which caused the gaps in the route which I worked out. 
I did as much as I could and finished while we were waiting for 
the Tanganyika rains to stop. By the time we got to Bagamoyo, 
after a stay at Zanzibar, we were ready to see if our solutions were 
correct: only a check with Stanley’s descriptions of the country 
would tell us. 

Speke also used Bagamoyo as a starting point but he had gone 
forward by a southerly route. Characteristically, Stanley decided 
on a northern one as it was shorter. It was also wetter—Stanley, 
unlike us, did not wait for the rains to stop—and his decision 
certainly did not help his map-making. 

His first stage was to a place called Simbamwenni, about 100 
miles from the coast. No modern map shows Simbamwenni, nor 
does Speke on his map. Stanley shows it 5 miles south of an 
important river, the Wami, and north-west from Bagamoyo. To 
locate Simbamwenni had been my first essential task. 
On his map, he shows, as almost the last camp-site 
before Simbamwenni, a village called Mikesah. On the 
modern map I found a small railway stop called Mikese 
about 80 miles from the coast. It was a long way south 
of the River Wami, or from where Stanley shows his 
own route to have been, but I began to get the idea that_ 
he might have. gone much further south than his map 
shows. Working on this theory, I found, half-way 
between Bagamoyo and Mikese, a village called Msorwa. 
This seemed to be similar phonetically to one of Stanley’s 
villages, Msuwa, which he also put half-way along his 
route from the coast to Simbamwenni. On my map, 
there were tracks joining these places and I felt sure that 
I had located the real slave-road which Stanley used. In 
due course, as we followed these tracks in our truck, we 
knew we were right: the descriptions in his Journal were 
of what we were seeing. Finally, when we arrived at the 
modern town of Morogoro, some 20 miles beyond 
Mikese, we got ample confirmation that it was the site 
of Simbamwenni. 

It is curious that modern writers about Stanley seem 
to have no idea where Simbamwenni had been. Actually, 
neither the officials in the town, nor the elders we met, 


- 


a difficult matter in a comparatively built over 
area. The old slave-road, however, still runs 
through the modern town into sisal plantations 
and we were able to follow it to Stanley’s first camp. His map 
then shows that he went south-west across the wide and swampy 
valley of the Mkata River. In fact, he went rather north of west 
but, as he spent most of his time up to his armpits in water, it is 
hardly surprising that his dead-reckoning is out. In any case, he 
had to show himself as making southwards because he was now 
nearing one of the points fixed on Speke’s map and his error in 
locating Simbamwenni too far north had to be compensated. 

We could not follow him through the marshes of the Mkata 
River but took a much drier southerly track which, I feel fairly 
confidently, must have been the one used, in 1854, by the more 
prudent Speke. Eventually, Stanley’s caravans crawled painfully 
up the low foothills to a village he called Rehenneko. No such 
place was marked on my map though I had been able to calculate 
where it should be. Eventually an old man located it for us as a 
small village, now disappeared, but then ruled by a Mzee 
Mahenneko (Old Man Mahenneko). Its site was about a mile to 
the north of my calculations. 

For the next 70 miles, until Stanley got into the plains of 
central Tanganyika, there was no difficulty in locating his route 
exactly. He either used Speke’s route or any slight deviations 


The modern town of Morogoro, which Mr. Cosby Jackson suggests is the site 


of Stanley’s Simbamwenni: from the film ‘ In Search of Stanley’ 


were amply confirmed by his accoun 


_ the main town on this stage, has neither changed its name or its: 


general location and we were able to find many places connected 


in his camp-site. 

I found the next stage to SPebese an interesting and com- 
plicated topographical puzzle. Stanley had now joined up with 
Arab caravans. They all took a northerly route which ran roughly 
parallel to Speke’s and some 20-30 miles from it. As far as a 
place called Bihawana, we were able to follow Stanley’s story 
exactly and we could see remains of the old slave-road winding 
westwards. However, Stanley knew now that the Arabs. would 
guide him towards Tabora and I found it difficult not to get the 
impression that he was much too busy coping with his caravan, 
arguing with the local chiefs about tribute, and bickering with 
the Arabs, to worry about taking bearings. At times, too, he was 
hardly conscious during repeated attacks of malaria. Nevertheless, 
most nights he wrote in his Journal, noting always ae name 
of the camp-site. This was 
probably, in fact, often merely 


me: the name of the chief who was 
Bytes then badgering him for tribute. 
ae The country was highly popu- 
és lated and there seem to have 
M. been many variations of the 
| slave-road. The route he shows 


on his map is suspiciously 
straight though he writes of a 
number of changes of direction. 
All indications are that he 
neither knew nor cared exactly 
where he was as long as he was 
_ heading for Tabora. On his re- 
‘turn journey, for some reason, 
he used Speke’s route so he only 
passed over this northern route 
once. Many months later, when 
he had to draw the map for his 
- Journal, he had to show where 
he had been. I do not think 
he knew and merely _ did 
the best he could with the 
inadequate topographical notes 
he possessed. 

In due course, the caravans came to the end of the open 
country and rejoined Speke’s route near the edge of the forest. 
Thanks to Speke’s map, Stanley now knew exactly where he was, 
and so did we, as most of the villages are still there and called by 
the same names—allowing for spelling variations—as in the 
Journal. The forest is largely impenetrable, except with cutting, 

> so the slave-road cannot have changed much since it was first cut. 
BP? As we neared Tabora, the road became lined with mango trees. 


____ paratively few mango trees as he hardly mentions them, but now, 
ae thanks to decades of spreading by travellers, there are thousands. 

‘ ‘We constantly found thé lines of mango trees a useful guide to 
the old tracks and deserted settlements, 


on towards Lake Tanganyika because he had heard rumours of 
a white man at Ujiji, but he could not take the direct route to 

_ the west. This was blocked by hostile tribes so he made a big 

_ detour, off the slave-road, to the south. The first part of this was 
almost certainly along what is now a minor trade route. It is a 
very rough track and the names of the villages he gives no longer 
seem to exist at all. His names are obviously extempore, 

7 i.e., Mtoni, Misonghi, etc. In the very open type of bush through 

ee which he passed, the tracks would alter with every season so 
vee there is no possibility of saying exactly which ones he used. The 
general direction is, however, quite clear. 

When Stanley felt that he had gone far enough south to by-pass 
the tribes obstructing his route, he turned west again on a compass 
bearing. Using hunters’ paths and animal tracks, he was on no 

_ known route and this part of the journey cannot be followed with 


with Stanley, including the stone that he carved with his knife — 


2 slave track from Bagamoyo to Uiiii which Stanley followed for six 
months: from the film ‘In Search of Stanley ’ 


eo: Mangoes are not indigenous but were imported by the Arabs. 
Pas Apparently when the mango stones were thrown down by the 
Arabs, they grew. In Stanley’s day, there can have been com- 


ve “si Stanley was badly delayed at Tabora. He was impatient to get — 


Itaga. He its! it almost 2A ices ahdeels maps do and at ts 
proximity to a high peak is a help. Stanley calls this wa : 
Magdala, doubtless in reference to the Abyssinian campaign where -— 
he made his first scoop as a journalist. Modern geographers have 
prosaically changed this to Makoma but it is the same mountain, 

Still going northwards, he used another small trading pati = 
which led him up to the Malagarazi River. His crossing places 
of the swamps and the river are vividly described and can be 
accurately located. He came on Speke’s route again as soon as 
he was over the river, but he did not stay on it long. I found this 
next part of his journey very hard to follow and, for miles, — 
could not locate a single place he mentions. He had decided to 
try to dodge the demands for tribute, so he fled through the —_— 
woods with his whole expedition to the north-west and then west- > 
_ wards. He had put himself in 

the hands of heavily bribed local 
guides and they alone knew the 
way. Stanley was far too busy ~ 
acting as armed rearguard to — 
take bearings, He was certainly 
much further north than he 
shows on his map, as he de- 
scribes passing a series of 
ponds. These are part of the 
_ Sabaga Swamp, 20 miles from 
_ the position he marks, 
- Out of danger eventually, 
Stanley, now in the highest of 
spirits, rejoined the slave-road. 
There was no difficulty in 
following his exact route for we 
" were on his last day’s march to 
‘Ujiji. It suddenly became an 
exciting thought that we were 
actually travelling in the foot- 
steps of three great explorers, 

Speke and Burton, and Stanley. 

The road wound up steeply 

and, at the top, we were over- 

looking the wide plain of the 

Luiche River, and in the far hazy distance was a shimmer of - — 
silver—Lake Tanganyika. From this spot, Speke and Burton 
became the first Europeans to see this huge expanse of water and, 
here too, Stanley realized that his 1,000- mile journey to find 
Livingston was nearly done. — 

We followed the modern road down into the plain. In a few 
miles it turned north towards the German-built railway terminal 
of Kigoma, while the slave-road, once more the rough track that 
we had learnt to know so well, bordered by mango trees, con- 
tinued towards Ujiji. Stanley and his men waded across the 
Luiche River, and we had to make a long detour to rejoin where 
the track started to climb out of the valley up the last low ridge 
overlooking the Lake. Then ‘we were on the crest and, below us, 
like a little seaside village, lay Ujiji. As Stanley had done 
nearly 90 years before, we hurried down a sandy lane: on foot, 
because it was too narrow for our truck. There was the memorial 
which now marks the place where Stanley gave his astonishing 
greeting to the great explorer he was meeting for the first time ae 
and whose life he was virtually saving. a 

Stanley’s Journal is an’ amazing book. If I have stressed itis e 
errors in map-making it is because I was intensely intérested, at — 
the time, in solving the problems that these errors set up for me. 
We did solve them as Stanley’s magnificently descriptive writing __ 
confirmed, again and again, that we were on his route. Even today 
it is not possible to read Stanley’s Journal without almost a feeling — u 
of awe at the achievements of this remarkable little man. For a_ 


man of his een was the SS son of a 
whalers eS 
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By E. BADIAN 


HE meteoric career of Alexander the Great is properly 

regarded as marking a new era in history. At his 

accession, in 336 B.C., it was only two years since 

the cities of Greece had been cowed into submission by 
the superior power of Macedon under Philip II. They rose at 
once to regain their independence, but were again defeated. As a 
terrible warning, Alexander destroyed the ancient city of 
Thebes. Yet most Greeks continued to think it inconceivable that 
a Macedonian King 
should have permanent 
power over glorious | 
cities like Athens: this, 
surely, was but an 
interlude—a nightmare 
that would be followed 
by an awakening. As 
the Athenian orator 
Demosthenes had said: 
‘ This man Philip is not 
only not a Greek, or a 
man who has anything 
to do with us Greeks, 
but not even a bar- 
barian from a country 
with an honourable 
name; no, a pestilent 
Macedonian fellow, 
from a country where 
one could never even 
buy a decent slave 
before ’. 

The nightmare turn- 
ed out to be reality; 
the classical age of the 
independent Greek city 
state was gone, never 
to return. No period of 
Western history has 
seen greater political changes than the century and a half that 
followed the accession of Alexander. The gentlemen who danced 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 would not have been more 
astonished to catch a glimpse of the world of the nineteen-sixties 
than—say—Aristotle would have been at the Mediterranean 
world of 190 B.c. 

Alexander, fortunate in life, was fortunate in death. King at 
twenty, he invaded Asia two years later, and within a few years 
had defeated the armies of the Persian Empire—the greatest 
empire that Europe or the Near and Middle East had ever 
known. When he died, at the age of thirty-two, he had conquered 
a kingdom stretching from the Ionian Sea to the Punjab and 
from the Caucasus to the borders of Ethiopia. Had he lived, it is 
doubtful whether he would have known what to do with it 
(except conquer more). In matters of administration he had 
improvised—not always successfully—as he went along; while 
conquest had transformed him from a tribal king, the first among 
his Macedonian peers, and leader of a Hellenic crusade against 
the barbarian, to a despot surrounded with oriental pomp and 
worshipped as a god by most of his subjects, This did not make 
him popular among his Greeks and Macedonians; nor did the 
fact that he was inevitably forced to lean heavily on the support 
of the Persian aristocracy, the traditional administrators of the 
empire he had won. Soon he thought old friends more dangerous 
than the enemy; his progress through Asia was marked (in a 


as iS fashion that strikes us as contemporary) by court intrigues, 


| trials and the liquidation of subversive elements. 
Ww the King died, without leaving a successor, there were 
ens - 
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Alexander the Great: detail of a mosaic from Pompeii depicting his battle with Darius III, 
King of the Persians 


two fortunate circumstances: one, that there were no foreign 
powers left to interfere in the affairs of the Empire; the other, 
that the conquered nations, of the East, long accustomed to 
monarchy, cared little about the person of the monarch. On the 
whole, they settled down as happily under the rule of Alexander’s 
successors as they had under his own, and under the Persians 
before him. When the news of his death stunned the world, there 
were only two rebellions—both by Greeks, and both defeated 
within a few months. 
After this, Alexander’s 
generals were left to 
fight and intrigue 
among themselves with- 
out further distraction. 

The next half-century 
is an amazing period, 
dominated by the epic 
figures of the Successors 
struggling for power, 
with few concessions to 
law or morality—like 
Renaissance - princes 
moving on a_ vastly 
larger stage. Finally, 
three were left: the 
Empire always tended 
to split into its natural 
geographical divisions, 
Lysimachus controlled 
the European provinces, 
Seleucus most of the 
Asiatic provinces, 
Ptolemy held Egypt 
and Libya and ruled 
the sea. In the con- 
tinuing contest between 
them there was one 
moment when Seleucus 
seemed to be on the point of reuniting Alexander’s Empire under 
himself. But in the hour of victory he was assassinated. At once 
there was chaos. Then the Gauls came. Long kept out of Greece 
by the Macedonian kingdom, migrating bands of Gallic warriors 
now took advantage of its weakness and poured into Greece, 
Macedonia and Thrace; they plundered and terrorized, and even 
sacked the temple at Delphi. Soon they crossed the Dardanelles 
and descended on Asia Minor, looting what wealth had survived 
three generations of war. 

Yet the Gauls helped to bring about the stabilization of the 
Hellenistic world. Iwo men proved able to deal with them: in 
Europe, Antigonus Gonatas (grandson of one of Alexander’s 
greatest generals); and Antiochus (son of Seleucus) in Asia, Both 
were welcomed as saviours by all civilized men. Seeing their 
obvious limitations, the two men agreed to live in peace and 
friendship. Antiochus gave up all claims to Europe, Antigonus all 
claims to Asia. So, by about. 270 B.c., the end of Alexander’s 
empire was finally acknowledged, and no one henceforth pursued 
the phantom hope of reuniting it. The Antigonids held Macedon 
and controlled part of Greece; the Seleucids, who had given up 
India, held most of Asia from the Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kush; the Ptolemies were based on Egypt and Libya, but often 
had control of the sea and therefore of the islands and some 
coastal areas. The equilibrium was never stable. In the border 
areas there was always a state of tension, due chiefly to Ptolemaic 
intrigues and aggression and to the weakness of the Seleucids, 
who were plagued by rebellions and succession troubles. In Asia 
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} | Wednesday, March 8 


- The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference opens in London ; 


a ~The first American submarine, armed with 
. 


py Roletis missiles, arrives in Holy Loch, 
Scotland, after an underwater journey of 
_ sixty-seven days 


Ae The Government decides to accept. the 
__- constitutional changes recommended for 
an Malta by a commission 


* Tiarsday, March 9 


Dr. Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Giiae 
; arrives from New York to join the Com- 
ee monwealth Prime Ministers’ conference 


The Russians announce that they have sent 
up another spaceship containing a dog 
and other animals and brought it safely 

back to earth 

| Bradshaw’s railway guide, first published 

-in 1839, is to cease publication in May 


Friday, March 10 


f Lord Salisbury resigns as President of the 
_--~—s« Hertford Conservative Association be- 
cause of his disagreement with the 
oh Government over its policy in Africa 
a Mr. Frank Cousins, General Secretary of 
-° the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, expresses his views on the Labour 
Party’s defence policy at a news con- 
=  fererice 


Saturday, March 11 


_ Mr. Macmillan has a series of informal 

me talks at Chequers with Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers 

ee Dayal, U.N. representative in the 


‘Congo, arrives in London on his way to 
_ New York 


- itenday, March 12 


~ Congolese leaders meeting in Madagascar 

‘say they are in favour of a confederation. - 
ae of independent states under President 
ie ‘Kasavubu 


_ Monday, March 13 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers dis- 
cuss South Africa’s application to remain — 

a member of the Commonwealth, They 

£4 agree. that Cyprus should be accepted - 
into the Commonwealth 


Re rident - Kennedy of the United States 
puts forward a ten-year plan to raise 
living and social conditions in Latin 
America. 


| Floyd Patterson (U.S.A.) retains his title by 
_ beating Ingemar Johansson (Sweden) in 
‘the world heavyweight poring champion- 
_ ship in Miami 


Tuesday, March 14 


_ Commonwealth Prime Ministers are re- 
ported to have discussed a formula under 
which they would agree to South Africa 
remaining a member of the Common- 
wealth while strongly condemning her 
racial policies 


‘President Kennedy announces that the 
_ United States is ready to present fresh 
Bapuclear test proposals to Russia 


Mr. Macmillan talking to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; Prime Minister of India, 
at Lancaster House on March 8 before the opening of the Gee oenwcalsh 
Prime Ministers’ conference 


The Duke of Kent and _ his fiag 
Worsley, in the garden of Kensingtd 
on the day after their engagement 
Miss Worsley, daughter of Sir W 
Lieutenant of the North Riding of 
Worsley, is a direct descendant of q 
are to be married in York Mi 


a. Blomfield 
Luisillo dancing in ‘ Bottilleria de los Faroles’, which forms part of the 


programme of Spanish dancing which his company is presenting at the 
Coliseum Rn London, until March 25 


Right: a Congolese soldier examining equipment in the radio communications 

room of the Canadian signallers at the port ef Matadi early last week, after 

the Sudanese and Canadian garrison there (part ofthe United Nations force in 

the Congo) had been attacked and disarmed-by. Congolese troops and forced 
to withdraw 


~ oe 
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The Queen driving to Buckingham Palace from Guildhall 
on March 10 after she and the Duke of Edinburgh. had 
attended a luncheon given by the Corporation of the City of OO LEO es 
London to welcome them back from their Asian tour ; ae ee Z ce 

G. Macdomnic 
Sir Thomas Beecham, one of the world’s greatest conductors and 
musical impresarios, who died on March 8 at the age of eighty- 
one: a photograph taken in 1959 during a rehearsal in a B.B.C. 
studio with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. One of the most 
controversial and original figures in the world of music, he was a 
man of fiery temperament and wit; he has been described as ‘ one 
of the last of the great English eccentrics’, He was active in 
establishing first-class opera in this country and championed the 
work of Delius whose biography he published in 1959. He was 
the founder of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Speaking in 
the B.B.C. Home Service, Martin Cooper said ‘ Thomas Beecham 
was a law unto himself in everything that he did—a unique 

and irreplaceable personality ” 


Katharine 
March 9, 
nounced. 
ley, Lord 
ind Lady 


Sonja, the polar bear at Whipsnade Zoo, encouraging her twin 

cubs to come out of their cave into the spring sunshine last 

weekend. They were born last December and have just been 
named Polaris and Aurora 


Left: the first successful ascent, in winter, of the north face of 
the Eiger mountain, Switzerland, was made last week by three 
young Germans and an Austrian. The photograph shows them 
on the almost sheer, ice-covered rock face. They reached the 
13,000-foot summit on March 12 after climbing for six days 


ab Die from page 487) 


> whose Aapitel soon rivalled Alexandria in 
_ splendour and which, in due course, was wise 
enough to become the first Roman ally in Asia. 
‘Hardly a year passed without fighting some- 
_ where—not unlike the state of affairs in our own 
age. Yet, as in the modern world, there was 
cS peace and prosperity over large areas. Above all, 
ae ‘it was an immense improvement on the anarchy 
Sa _ that had gone before. 


: ca Elica on Greeks and Mtscadohiett 

3 mi The Hellenistic kingdoms thus established 
~ differed vastly in the problems they faced and in 
om - the solutions they found. The only generaliza- 
tion worth making is that they all relied chiefly 


rs 


‘populations, which meant that they stood in the 
Greek cultural tradition. 


undisturbed in Macedonia and Thessaly (except 
for barbarian invasions), they made no attempt 
to annex the rest of Greece, except for a few 
vital fortresses; though they did challenge, and 
in due course overcame, the Ptolemies’ control 
___ of the sea. The cities of Greece, on the whole, 
had to abandon their Classical independence, 
since most of them were too weak to defend 
themselves individually. Most of Greece was 
pecs in federations, the greatest of them 
the Aetolian League in the west. The Aetolians 
also owed their prominence to a victory over the 
_ Gauls; again we notice the importance of this 
- common enemy in shaping the Hellenistic world. 
_ The Aetolians had defeated a band of invaders 


success to good effect. They instituted ‘ Salva- 
_ tion Games’ at Delphi to commemorate it and 


re they called on all the Greek states to recognize 


a 5 the games as equal to the great sacred. games of 
Bet: the Hellenic world. 


s power in mainland Greece. But before long a 
rival confederacy, the Achaean League, gained 
power over most of Peloponnese; and a promi- 
nent Achaean, the historian Polybius, tells us 
that: 
es being satisfied within the limits of Peloponnese, 
____ would not be satisfied with the whole of Greece? 
For the trouble with these federations was 
that they were just as incapable as the classical 
_ city-states had been, either of uniting or of 
living together on reasonable terms: and in their 
quarrels they were prepared to call in Macedon, 
and later Rome, to 
back them against each 
other. It was in this 
way, chiefly, that the 
Romans succeeded in 
- establishing their pro- 
tectorate over Greece 
around 200 B.c. 

. In Egypt, the Ptole- 
mies were in an 
_ entirely different posi- 


A mm 
2 
+ 


- The head of Ptolemy I, 
; founder of the dynasty 
»f Macedonian kings in 
igypt: from a coin in 
_ the British Museum 


herited the absolute 
and divine kingship of 
the Pharaohs, The 


-- Bebeecslarly declined: Yet even then, while kept 


finor a new kingdom gradually emerged, also 
wing its rise ad to the prestige of a victory 
the kingdom of Pergamum, — 


= ‘on the Greek and Macedonian element in their 


The Antigonids had the easiest task. Usually 


who had sacked Delphi, and they used this - 


- Henceforth the Aetolian League was the first 


“The cupidity of the Aetolians, far from 


tion. They had in- | 


pak Py internal dissensions, it adapted itself 


~ mentctly to fe <rainee 


eg 
In the end the Ptolemies survived all the other 


great Hellenistic dynasties. Their rule in Egypt 


ended only after three centuries with the suicide 
of the great Cleopatra in 30 B.c. 

An odd chance has made the study of 
Ptolemaic (and of Roman) Egypt specially inter- 
esting. Normally the historian of classical anti- 
quity gathers most of his evidence from the 
remains of ancient literature, aided by a com- 


' paratively small number of documents inscribed 


on stone or bronze. But Egypt was the home of 
the papyrus plant, from which the ancients made 
a kind of paper. In the dry sands of parts of 
Egypt, tens of thousands of these ‘ papers’ 


- (most of them in Greek) have survived, covering 


a time-span of many centuries. Naturally, most 
of them are damaged, and their decipherment is 
one of the most highly skilled branches of 
ancient studies. Above all, however, these papyri 
give us a sample of the written matter that was 
found in a town or village: the contents of files 
and waste-paper baskets, public and _ private, 
from state documents to schoolboys’ homework. 
Here, for instance, is a man (a lentil-cook) com- 
plaining that he cannot pay his taxes owing to 
unfair competition: ‘I do my best to pay my 
tax every month so that you should have no 
complaint against me. But now people in the 
town have started cooking pumpkins. So nobody 
buys lentils from me any longer: . . . Every 
morning, no sooner do I start than they sit 
down next to my lentils and sell pumpkins and 
don’t let me sell my lentils’. 


Egypt the King’s Estate 
Many of the papyri deal with taxes. Egypt 
was practically the king’s estate, run for his 


maximum profit. A highly organized bureaucracy 


ensured that, whatever happened (natural dis- 
aster, or human fraud, or error), the king should 
not lose a penny. Even criminals were released 


- from gaol when more hands were needed on the 


king’s land. 

Yet, on the whole, the people were not un- 
happy. The peasants had never been used to 
anything better; and at least the Ptolemies took 
care to dispense justice. A circular for junior 
Officials says: 

As you travel about, try to go from one man 
to another and speak words of encouragement 
and make them all more cheerful. And do not 
confine yourself to words, but if anyone has any 


complaints about the village secretary or mayor © 


in some matter connected with agriculture, look 
into it and, as far as you can, stop the abuse. 


Special courts, in fact, judged each nation 
according to its own laws. For Ptolemaic Egypt 
was a multi-racial society. Greeks, Macedonians, 
and Asians had rushed to share the Ptolemies’ 
prosperity. Soldiers of all nations were given 
allotments throughout the country; " business 
men, administrators, and technicians (mostly 
Greeks) helped the king to exploit his vast 


estate. Natives could rise in the hierarchy; 


though not many did. It is only in the decline 


of Ptolemaic Egypt that nationalism and racial 


tensions appear. ; 
The kings used their wealth to make Alex- 
andria into a magnificent planned city, where 
they assembled a brilliant cosmopolitan court, 
Greek in its cultural tradition. For generations 


their capital, with its lavishly endowed museum | 
and unequalled library, was the centre of 
‘Hellenistic civilization; even under the Roman — 


* 


te great Seranee Ruling over ‘the ert 
the kingdoms, of vast area and varied ‘popula- 
tion, they had no unifying principle except their 
own persons (soon raised to the rank of gods) 
and their Macedonian troops. These men they 
settled as reservists in military colonies, and with 
stubborn. conservatism they continued to call 


their empire ‘ the kingdom of the Macedonians’. 


Greek was the official language (though the 


native lariguages survived in local use). Even in 


the fourth century, Greek civilization had spread 


widely over the countries of the Near East. 


Alexander, although he had no policy of 
Hellenization, had opened new worlds to the 
Greeks. Under him and the Seleucids, Greek 
soldiers, administrators, herchants, and 
explorers appeared all over Persia and Afghani- 
stan and even in Pakistan. There were never 
many of them; in particular, actual settlement 
in those distant parts was not popular. Yet even — 
there Greek colonies existed and Greek influence 
can be traced. A Greek kingdom based on 
Afghanistan maintained itself for centuries with 
varying success. In the nearer East, as far as 


Mesopotamia, Greeks and Macedonians were 


numerous. The city of Seleucia-on-Tigris, not 
far from Babylon, had over half a million 
inhabitants, 

The Seleucid kings scence the immiteeas 
tion of Greek and Macedonian settlers. For a 
while there was a steady influx, particularly of 
Greeks. But Greece and Macedon had been 
exhausted by wars, and before long they were 
unable to provide large numbers of colonists. 
Fortunately, the invaders had all the prestige 
of a conquering culture—like that of Western 


Europe in the last century—and Greek national-- 


ism, though always strong, was cultural rather 
than racial. Like the French, the Greeks were 
prepared to welcome converts. Soon Hellenized 
native cities sprang up all over the Seleucid 
kingdom. Educated natives everywhere made 
every effort to assimilate themselves to the ruling 
class. Cities and individuals adopted Hellenized 
names, and invented claims to Greek or at least 
Trojan ancestry; and local gods were equated 
with members of ‘the Greek pantheon. A Jew 
called Joshua could become Jason, and the 
Jewish god. became, to many, Olympian 
Zeus; + ; Totes : 


Hellaieation of the Jews 

In fact, the best-known instance of this 
Hellenization is one of failure: the story told 
in the first two books of Maccabees. Never- 
theless, it is clear even from this biased 
source that the Hellenization of the Jewish 
upper class was widespread and spontaneous. 
It was the mistake of Antiochus IV to try to 
hasten it by compulsion, for political reasons. 
This mistake led to disaster both in Judaea and 


elsewhere. But most kings had been wise enough — 


to encourage rather than compel. The develop-_ 
ment of cities of a Greek type simplified their 
administrative problem and ensured loyalty. 
Moreover, the founding of cities gave — 
founder prestige almost above any other act. 

course, the cities also profited. Their prominer 
citizens were pte ingo the — 


rae Cae 


enistic | 


even the Renda Catinty Council has no 
iow those ee Parliament has ab 


a es an epekiear organism long 
be the Successor Kings came on the scene; 
and even after independence had ceased to be a 
it remained tenacious of its tradition. 

‘he kings had to come to terms with it; even 
the cities founded by them entered into the old 


tradition. Alexander, with his usual successful 


opportunism, had overcome the difficulty by 


empire or not. It seems that Alexander himself 


neither knew nor cared. The legal position was 

never formally settled. Both the king and the 
nities knew who was master, and that was all 
that mattered. Alexander’s successors seem, on . 


the whole, to have followed this example. In 
general, the ‘city’ was carefully distinguished 
from the ‘country’. The country belonged 
to the king; the city owned its land. The king’s 
writ did not run in the city, and he could not 
act on its behalf. There was normally no royal 
governor: how could a Greek city be subject 
to any authority but its own \laws? The 


Hellenistic city still conducts not only its 


Forcing the Young into the Past 

_ Sir,—I found Mr. John Hale’s article ‘ Forc- 
ing the Young into the Past’ (THE LISTENER, 
March 9) most interesting because I feel that 
what he says about the teaching of history 
applies very much to the teaching of literature. 
I would like to see no attempt to teach literature 
as such until the fourth year of senior second- 
ary, and then I would make a start on modern 
literature and not till a good deal of this had 
been covered would I attempt to work back 
into the literature of earlier generations. If we 
cannot see modern literature in the context of 


the modern age how can we expect to see past — 


literature in the context of a past age? A good 


poem, for instance, represents a successful en-— 


counter with some immediate expérience, and 
we are not going to help youngsters to see poems 
operating in this way if we concern ourselves 
with drilling in facts about the poetry of the 
past. 

_ Many schools, I know, do encourage an inter- 
in modern literature, but this is often con- 
1 to porno sixth forms or to the tail-ends 


ab able ts for the senior nieve: The only answer 
- if poems and novels written for 


ie te difficult (works = ri plecal 
hon gia Pupils’ heads from the first 


ne <a avoid giving Sion to ee cities : Sey 
_ suggest or request, or merely notify. 

Needless to say, it was all an illusion: a polite 
"pretence kept up on both sides—by the king 
to ‘gain the city’s favour and to disguise his 

very un-Greek status; by the city to save its self- 


“respect and assert its Greek heritage. In fact, 


_ the ‘freedom’ of the city normally went with a 
duty to pay taxes, often even with that of 
accepting a garrison—for its own protection, of 


course. The commander of such a garrison 


became an important person: these men are 
‘honoured in many documents, for services that 


show them taking an active (and a powerful) 
ignoring it. Scholars are still arguing whether — 
the Greek cities of Asia were legally part of his — 


part in the life of the city. In the guise of favours 
asked for and gratefully recorded by the city, 
we can often trace a policy of administrative 


supervision. Some kings were more tactful than 
_ others: the Seleucids, on the whole, were the 


best: the Ptolemies kept a tighter hold, and so 
did some kings of Pergamum. 

- Yet most kings showed a great deal of con- 
‘sideration. The Greek city, Greek public 


opinion, was important to them. This state of 


affairs continued into the Roman empire, which, 
for a long time, was far from monolithic. Like 
its predecessors, it relied on the goodwill of 
the Greeks in the East; like them, it admired 
the Greek tradition of freedom—at least in 
theory. Ikike them, it granted most of the cities 


tish journal and they provoked some indignant 
Criticism. But doesn’t this help to prove Mr. 
Hale’s point?—Yours, etc., 
- Kingussie ROBIN FULTON 

Sir.—An underlying cause of the backward- 
looking emphasis in our island education seems 
partly related to the traditional horror of 
geography. It is impossible to begin to grasp the 
significance of any aspect of contemporary affairs 
-or assess likely potentials, without an awareness 
of global, cultural, and physical geography. 

_ As to the impressions of the past gained from 
history or ‘ prehistory’, detached from the geo- 
graphical context, they amount to little more 
than mythical rubbish. The appeal of drama- 
tization and extreme simplification involved in 
fictional concepts is obvious. Without the mental 
equipment arising from the study of cultural 
and physical geography there seems no way of 


assessing any form of development or any form 


of need—still less, of assessing future trends and 
needs. 

Our education has its roots in a period when 
certain forms of knowledge were not only hard 
to ‘come by’ but were under considerable dis- 
approval as non-Christian realms of interest. 
Those days are long past, but certain traditions 
Temain.—Yours, etc., 


Gilling East Joan Grpes-SMITH 


Sh, —I was Sivseested to read ‘Mr. John Hale’s 
remarks on secondary education and its relation 


to university entrance. Surely this is a plea 


for the social sciences a laa omaha 


- rapid changes, 
world expanded to embrace half the Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East. Perhaps, after all, — 


“ieatiftdon of Classical Bote 


The most remarkable thing oan 


it is, 


in a sense, the classic 


Aristotle would not have felt entirely out of 


Place. And this Greek world was remarkably ee 


uniform. Even religion became more cosmo- 
politan, uniting rather than dividing large 
numbers. Classical Greek religion must not be 
thought of as devoid of emotion, or confined 
to the cult of the city gods. But in the 
Hellenistic age, under eastern influences, the 
emotional and mystical elements gain the upper 
hand in the religion of ordinary people over 
large areas. Thus the Graeco-Egyptian god 
Serapis and his consort Isis gained millions of 
hearts. Similarly, books and ideas spread with 
a rapidity hardly surpassed today. A Greek 
intellectual was equally at home in Syracuse and 
in Alexandria. Athletes and artists had their 
international federations. Upper-class Greeks 


had friends all over the Hellenistic world. We 
need only read the Acts of the Apostles to — 


realize how important this was for the spread of 
Christianity. But it was all recognizably based 
on the way of life and of thought worked out 
in sixth-century Miletus 
Athens.—Network Three 


a eae Letters to the Editor 


which ‘ helps an Sate tins of the past’ 
surely the subject matter of sociology ” oa 
political science. An understanding of the 
processes at work in modern society, the action 
and reaction of individuals and groups of 
individuals on institutions is of greater import- 
ance than learning of the, dubious, relevance of 
“ 1529’ to contemporary events. 


Mr. Hale seems to verge on seeing the im-— 


portance of these newer disciplines; and in part 
realises that secondary education should contain 
as one of its elements the gleaning of some 


knowledge of the nature and workings of con- ¢ 


temporary society. This of course is not an 
easy task: the conceptual framework and 
methodology involved in these disciplines are 
difficult for the schoolchild. But an attempt 
must be made to overcome these difficulties for 
only in this way can the foundations of a future 
understanding of our environment be gained by 
the individual—Y ours, etc., 


Birmingham, 15 ANDREW MILLER 


Thoughts on ‘Art and Anarchy’ 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Tippett (THE LISTENER, 
March 2) is making confusion worse confounded 
in his criticism of Professor Wind’s thesis that 
there has been a split between the emotional and 
intellectual aspects of reality? Professor Wind’s 
argument is, of course, Mr, Eliot’s ‘ disassocia- 
tion of sensibility ’’ over again. The cause of this 
split or disassociation is the narrowing of the 
definition of ‘science’ to mean not all that can 
be known about human experience, intellectual 
and spiritual, but only that which can be in- 


and fifth-century 
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The famous Hartley ‘'10'"’ glasshouse con- 
tains all these features: Aluminium alloy 

construction, maximum light, no-draught THE FAMOUS 
ventilation, sliding doors, easily erected. 


Extra working space—width 10ft. 

Improved finish by stove enamelling which 
is more durable and by far superior to any 
other method. Patent glazing: each pane of 


glass is enclosed on all four edges in P.V.C. 
extrusion; this in turn is completely enclosed &6 ”7 
within a metal section rendering the glass 
completely shock-proof, draught-proof and 
water-proof; thus breakages caused by ~-ex- 


pansion and contraction cannot possibly 
Available as Plant Houses or Glass to Ground 


as illustrated. 
THE GLASSHOUSE OF THE CENTURY 
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For further details and literature write to: 


V. & N. HARTLEY, LTD. 
GREENFIELD, near Oldham 
Lancashire Telephone:Saddleworth 444 


See the Hartley “10” 
at all the shows. Also 
makers of the Hartley 
“7” lean-to glasshouse 
and larger commercial 
glasshouses. 


Savers large and savers small— 


Abbey National serves them all 


We welcome investments of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
The return is good - at present, 3% per annum 
with income tax paid by the Society. 
This represents £5.14.3 per cent when income tax 
is paid at the standard rate. 


Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments. 
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ere is a more or less 


in my view, is concerned only — 
efficiency and has no concern — 


erial), and that the reaction of — 


dependent scale of values, or to retreat into 
ate world (ivory tower) which may retire 
from the false ‘reality’ of a debased 
5 that it becomes over-introverted, 
and (like ‘the Expressionists) hysterical 


- improvement in communications which ~ 
us to see simultaneous exhibitions of - 
and Poussin or to whistle Beethoven 
tits heard ‘through broadcast concerts does 
1g more than paper over this split. As 
fessor Wind argues, this ‘culture’ may be 


cial dilettantism, I agree that his argument 
=f ainst our being such culture-vultures as to_ 
e able to digest all art without distinction of 
alue or type may lead to the cultural strait- 
Dake: But it is also true (as he implies) that a 


may lead to superficial acquaintanceship with 
masterpieces that precludes any deeper under- 
pending and concern. eet 

It is because some artists SeHeve that art is 
more than artiness that, revolted and repulsed 
by a world of science which, while it con- 
descendingly accepts art in the name of the two 
cultures is actuated by none of the principles — 
in which artists believe, some of them retreat 
to their own private "world ‘and speak their 


; Mr. Tippett points out, some artists do not 
have to speak in a private language. Ibsen, © 
phckhov, Wagner, Tolstoy, were however, none 
e less, ‘ disruptive’ in Professor Wind’s sense, 
. although they presented an apparently normal, 
recognizable world, in conventional language. 
For example Ibsen’s ‘ disruptiveness’ was to be 
seen in his values, in his statement about human 
tionships which so revolted his audiences, 
which indeed, despite the normality of 
peech costume and setting, were so unrecogniz- 
able that he was called liar and pornographer. 
I cannot see how Mr. Tippett, as a flesh-and- 
d human , living in society, affecting — 
being affected by it, can argue that ‘I am 


ferment is a cause or effect of the other’. 

Professor Wind writes of the Expression- 
ainters that ‘if all these intense pictures, 
- the other, had been experienced by me 
tensity they demanded, I ought to be 


et is not saying that a are 


Scr 


een the objective the effect will be reciprocal. And the split be- 


an the subjective, tween them leads to disharmony, atrophy and 


a Ps London, S.W7 : 


om or "philosophy which ronie relate. s — 
ar s The‘ ‘New pra 


lat ‘the scientist. sikea his factual ~ Sir,—May I reply briefly to ee Ye 


artist is either to revolt by setting up an — 


“what I said. He says, 


1 not of deep artistic interest but of a super-_ 


reproduction from Van Gogh in every parlour — 


certain at all that the outer ferment or the — 


its own “way. Art and society, 
body, must interact. Whether one 
‘the other is bad, or whether both are bad, 


leath. poses 
ee, Yours;.ctc:, > 
HENRY ADLER 


‘ 


in Britain 


_E. P. Thompson’s criticisms (THE LISTENER, 
March | 2) of my three talks on the New Left? 


fit the average, the standard-_ 4 I find much of what Thompson says hard to 


“understand. I do not, for instance, understand 


at all what ‘the crucial nexus of our economic 
and cultural critique’ 
lined it. He says that it escaped me in my talks. 
It still escapes me. On some points I think 
Thompson misunderstands me, as he thought I 
_ misundertood him, but this, given the aphoristic 


is, if it is not as I out- 


style forced upon one by the demands of a short 
talk, may be unavoidable. 

Here and there I have the feeling that 
Thompson has not given enough attention to 
for example, that I 

“ unaccountably overlook’ the influence of D. H. 
Lawrence. Lawrence is mentioned as an impor- 
tant influence in my second talk. Again, he 


; asserts that I was trying ‘to force us back into 


the old categories of thought: capitalist versus 
socialist society (without further qualification) on 
the one side, free versus totalitarian society on 
the other’. This interpretation of my thought 
he himself contradicts when he criticizes me for 
making the contrast between a totalitarian and 
a free society far sharper than the contrast 


‘between socialism and capitalism; and it comes 


out (I should have thought) in all my talks that 
I do not think that the social and economic 


forms of capitalism are so clearly marked off 


from those of socialism as some members of the 
New Left suppose. _ 

As to Thompson and Marxism, he now seems 
to me—apart from ‘ pure cussedness’ (his own 


wn private language. This is true even though, admission)—no more ofa Marxist than I am. 


We can all agree that Marx was an important 
and original thinker from whom there is much 
to learn but whose thought, as systematized into 
a doctrine, is dead. I said as much when I com- 
pared Marx in this respect to Freud. I still think 
there is a kind of sentimentality of revolution 
which shows itself in an attachment to certain 
formulations and images which make sense only 


in relation to doctrines no longer thought to be 


true by those who are so attached; and I think 


this is the case with Thompson and those who 
‘think like him and not true of such members of 
the New Left as Mr. Raymond Williams. I 


hope Thompson will not think I am trying to 
‘drive a wedge’ between members of the New 
Left. I have no wish to do so, and I look upon 
the coexistence of different tendencies within 


the New Left, and the debate that goes with 


this, as a sign of health. 
Thompson asks if I can show him a free 
society. I find this a strange question, for if 


Ree aint does not know from the printing of 


te 
in this a Mictate of estes thd abteok, ki a: 


rests upon the purest sophistry. 


Yours}ete.; > 
Leeds 


hei eee c 

Power and the U.S. President 

Sir,—Mr. Bray’s admirable letter does not 
seem to challenge the main point of my argu- 
ment. The purpose of my talk (‘The Myth of 
Presidential Power’, THE LISTENER, January 
26) was to stress that an American President is 
not as powerful as is so often supposed. I threw 
in, for good measure, the simple point that an 
American President has not as much power as 


a British Prime Minister. I’m glad to know that 


Mr. Bray accepts this thesis. 

Where we differ is over his admiration for 
the principle of the ‘separation of powers’. In 
spite of the distinguished authorities Mr. Bray 
calls in to support him, I happen to believe 
that the strict separation of the executive from 
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the legislature in the United States does more 


harm than good, In particular it destroys respon- 
sible or accountable government. In Britain, 
where we do not have this separation, the 
Government of the day assumes complete 


responsibility for everything done or not done 


during its term of office—and, when the election 
comes round, the people can judge accordingly. 
In the United States, thanks mainly to the 
“separation of powers’, it is never possible to 


see clearly and easily who is responsible for 


what; as a result it is difficult (and frequently 


impossible) for the electorate to make intelligent — 


and meaningful decisions. For example, was the - 


Democratic Congress or the Republican Presi- 
dent responsible for the ‘state. of the Union’ 


when Americans had to give their verdicts last 


November? This lack of clear-cut political 
responsibility has many undesirable conse- 


quences; among other things, it gives pressure 


groups too many opportunities to achieve their 
victories against the public interest, 

Mr. Bray himself admits that a consequence 
of the separation of powers in the United States 
is ‘a degree of inefficiency, delay, and uncer- 
tainty in governmental action’. This, he argues, 
is a small price to pay ‘to avoid totalitarianism 
or autocracy’, I doubt if the price is as small 
as Mr. Bray thinks it is. In any event it is quite 
unnecessary. We in Britain have so far avoided 
totalitarianism and autocracy without a system 
which demands such a price. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford NorMAN HuNT 


‘This Is Your Life’ 


Sir—May I compliment your television — 


documentary critic, Mr. Peter Pound, on his 
downright and forthright censuring of the 
B.B.C. for allowing that most embarrassing coda 
to the programme about the life of Mr. James 
Zarb (THE LISTENER, March 9)? This was a 
quite gratuitous and blatant public intrusion on 
a scene that was agonizedly, desperately private. 
Its inclusion definitely knocked away what 
remained of the case for continuing ‘ This Is 
Your Life ’.—Yours, etc., 


Poole GEORGE RICHARDS 
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El Greco’s ‘Adoration of the Name of Jesus’ 


By 


Ex Greco’s PicTurE ‘The Adoration of the 
Name of Jesus’ or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘The Dream of Philip II’, is a variant of a 
larger painting of the same subject which was 
done for Philip II of Spain. This larger version 
is now in the Escurial, that strange forbidding 
palace built by Philip between 1562 and 1584 
in the mountains thirty miles to the west of 
Madrid. There he lived, through all the latter 
part of his life, confined to his bed in a suite 
of minute rooms; from the bed he couid over- 
look the high altar of the palace church, 
while from his study he had a clear view 
over the plain to his new capital of Madrid. 

It was probably to the Escurial 
that Greco went to do his first 
work for the King; it was from 
there that he was dismissed a year 
or so later after painting the large 
and magnificent ‘Martyrdom of 
St. Maurice’. This was intended 
for the high altar, but it failed to 
please, and was demoted to a dark 
corner in the sacristy, where it has 
remained, semi-visible, ever since. 

Philip’s favourite painter was 
the fifteenth-century Fleming, 
Jerome, or, as he is sometimes 
called, Hieronymus Bosch, whose 
strange, fantastic medievalism and 
precise, minute style both seem to 
have had a strange appeal for him. 
So it is perhaps not surprsing that 
Greco’s profoundly philosophic 
and transcendental outlook, his 
wild, sweeping style and his sym- 
bolic colouring, were less accept- 
able. Yet there was much about 
the ‘Adoration’ that must have 
appealed to Philip, for the mouth 
of hell in the right foreground and 
the scene of a cave or hall with 
people hanging in it in the centre 
are both medieval in spirit and 
have something of the fantasy of 
Bosch about them. 

Probably the first thing you 
notice about the ‘ Adoration’ in 
the Spanish room in the National 
Gallery is the way it stands out 
because of its colour. It has a 
strange, unearthly, pink glow 
about it, which is in some ways 
similar to the pink of Bosch’s 
“Garden of Delights ’ that was also 
in Philip’s possession. But the 
rendering and conception of the 
picture are entirely different. Bosch 
was a narrative painter, and his 
work is important for its subject- 
matter. Greco’s art is. essentially 
interpretational, and he seeks to 
express the profundity of his 
emotions by form and colour 
rather than by direct representa- 
tion; indeed, how else could he 


DAV ED TAPS Or RCE 


have treated a subject as abstract as ‘The 
Adoration of the Name of Jesus’. 
Representation of a straightforward character 


is nevertheless there, as in all Greco’s work. He 


could paint nature as realistically as anyone, and © 


in our picture you will find realism in the cross 
at the top, or in the details of many of the 
figures. But the dominating emotion is ecstasy, 
and the profundity of his ecstatic approach is 
expressed in every shape, every angle, every 
colour relationship. In the foreground kneel two 
figures; the one on the left is probably the Doge 
of Venice in a mantle of a strange buff colour; 
that on the right is Philip himself, in black with 


‘The Adoration of the Name of Jesus’, by El Greco: in the National Gallery, 
London 


a white ruff and black gloves, kneeling at : 
curious angle on a gold cushion. In painting hi: 
long, pale face and his strange angular legs 
Greco seems to have penetrated to the ver 
depth of the character of this unusual individual 
who ruled half the world from a bed of sicknes: 
in the Escurial. Between them, and facing thi 
spectator, is the Pope. 

Behind Philip, in the lowest plane of thi 
picture, the great maw of hell stands open 
swallowing up the damned, and ready, almost 
to swallow up the spectator as well in its daring 
frontal position. It is black, with huge whit 
teeth and pink gums, and within iis a mas 
of tortured, naked figures, Besid 
the Pope, facing the spectator, ar 
two figures, the first with a whit 
surplice and greenish-buff robs 
above it, the second a cardinal, i 
red. These perhaps represent th 
Cardinals Granville and Francescc 
de Pacheco. Behind them is : 
seething mass of heads, leadins 
the way to another group, led by 
a strange figure in red, with arm: 
upraised. He is perhaps Don Johr 
of Austria, Philip’s half-brother 
Between this group and the moutt 
of hell a vast hall or cave is sug: 
gested rather than depicted, witk 
figures in grey on what is appar- 
ently a bridge, almost silhouetted 
against the purple pink and rec 
flames behind the mouth of hel 
itself, and with figures apparently 
hanging within it; it is anothe1 
instance of medieval symbolism 
the bridge being the passage tc 
purgatory, which the good pas: 
over while the wicked fall into the 
abyss. 

' At the top of the picture the 
Jesuit emblem, in the form of the 
letters I H S, a cross rising from 
the horizontal bar of the H, stands 
out against the traditional medieval 
‘mandorla’ or brilliance of glory. 
the colour of the pale sun of an 
early midsummer morning. Crowd: 
of angels are around, in adoration. 
and they and the clouds on which 
they are poised seem to reflect ar 
unworldly glow of heavenly brilli- 
ance, which is made the more 
striking by the heavy grey of the 
clouds on either side; these would 
seem ominous if they did not serve 
to intensify the glory of the central 
composition, and if they were not 
offset by the brilliant purple-red 
robes of two of the angels that rest 
on them on either side. Below the 
cloud, to the spectator’s left, the 
buff and green robes and parts of 
the legs of two other angels are seen, 
their bodies wholly obscured by 

ae 


——? the Cretan 1 now in that city, the Tavera Hospital has been 


w S caecetien ‘of the picture is 

and unexpected. The colouring i is force- 

and unusual, and it is a brilliant 

: e of painting, which would be at home. 

yeside the work of a Chagall or a Graham 

Sutherland today. But surpassing that in many 

modern works is the sense of form, as well as 

he way i in which the figures are painted. Their 

great, muscular arms and ‘ olympic’ legs reflect 

he works. of Michelangelo, and form a curious 

ontrast with the puny yet characterful figure of 

ee edaps  ?- 
Why ihe Picture Was perdi: 

There has been a good deal of discussion about | 
he reasons why the picture was painted. The 
fesuits were powerful, and the theme of ‘ The 
Adoration of the Name of Jesus’ was normal 


enough. But why hell below, and why the = 


igures of the Pope, Philip, and the Doge of 
Venice? Professor Sir Anthony Blunt, ina study - 


of the Escurial version of this picture, proposes — 


hat it was done to commemorate the Triple — 
Alliance of Spain, Venice, and Rome against the — 
Turks, which culminated in the Battle of 
Lepanto i in 1571. This explains the three figures. 
[t would also explain the presence of Don John, 
he victor of the battle. The cross and the sym- 
901 IHS would signalize the victory, and at the 
ame time attest the triumph of Christendom. 
Hell is there to call to mind the fate awaiting 
he infidel, and the Glorification above attributes — 
he victory: to divine providence. 

This is a probable explanation, and no one 
surely would wish to dispute it today. But the 
yasic conception of the composition of the 
‘Adoration ’—and this is true both of the > 
Escurial and of the National Gallery versions— 
as a rather different origin; it must have been 
uggested to Greco by the common medieval 
henie of the Last Judgment. Details, such as the 
mouth of hell and the choirs of angels, the 
Holy Men and the Holy Women, were taken 
ilmost directly from the medieval world, where 
the theme of the Last Judgment was a usual one. 
. This was so not only in Gothic, but also in 


it was not visible from the painter’s standpoint, 
‘to a place in the foreground of the painting, 
_ where it plays a prominent part in the picture. 
_ Mannerisms like this have often been con- 
sidered, wrongly, as Greco’s personal idiosyn- 


-crasies. The real explanation is to be found in 


the painter’s Byzantine background.. For Byzan- 
tine art, indeed the whole of Byzantine thought, 


was governed by an unworldly, transcendental 


outlook, and a dominating belief in the 
_ miraculous. 

-Man was there, on ard and This form 
provided the subject-matter of art. But art was 
not to the Byzantine mind bound by earthly 
considerations, for it sought to escape them and 
express the infinite. When Goldscheider wrote 
about ‘The Adoration of the Name of Jesus’ 
just before the war he said: ‘ This picture can 
only be understood as a reflection of the shadowy 
_ light, the iridescent colour, the incoherent flash 
of details and the convincing improbabilities of 
a dream’. But there are hundreds of similar 
_ instances in the story of Byzantine art, where 
dreams had no part to play at all. Goldscheider 
was surely forgetting that Greco had been nour- 
ished not in a western but in an eastern tradi- 
tion. It is there that part at least of Greco’s 
heritage is to be found—there too the strange 
elongated figures which he so favoured appeared 
time and time again throughout the centuries. 


‘Links with Byzantine Art — 


There is virtually no Byzantine painting on a 
large scale to be seen in this country, but the 
minjatures used to decorate the manuscripts of 
the Gospels in the British Museum or the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford serve to give some 
idea, and if you look at a reproduction of any 
Byzantine Nativity you will be able to trace the 
same unworldly colouring, the same outlook, 
and often the same iconography that is evident 
in Greco, though the style of the work is of 
course distinct. 


Many others have failed to appreciate that 


Greco’s work had a long line of predecessors so 
far as iconography and understanding were 


Romanesque and later Byzantine art. There is a — concerned. This is true of Paul Guinard, when 


rendering in the refectory of the monastery of 


‘he says that the Sinai landscape, which forms a 


the Lavra on Mount Athos in Greece which is part of the lovely triptych by Greco now at 


yery similar in its arrangement, though the 


sition in the * Adoration ’ serves to attest 
reco’s greater skill and daring. The Lavra 
x is a work of the so-called Cretan school’ 


like it were no doubt seen by Greco in his~ 
ve island of ea when he lived there as a 


ne ecicaypes: The habit of poising angels — 
n clouds was also usual in Byzantine art. 
~ true that angels on clouds appear often 


at the same 


Byzantine art, and wall paintings that were _ 


Modena, ‘answers to a fantastic or anyhow 


1outh of hell is there set sideways; its frontal’ surreal conception of landscape’. The painting 


is the forerunner of much that we see in the 
works of many of our present-day painters. But 
it also follows an age-old tradition in Byzantine 
art—as we see it in renderings of the Trans- 
figuration scene—to which Greco turned when 
he painted the triptych, presumably soon after 
_ his arrival in Ttaly. 

Artists have, throughout the ages, always 
_ borrowed from the past. The study of art is not 
concerned with isolated manifestations, however 
brilliant, but rather with a series of interlinked 
developments, though the links vary in shape 
and size, sometimes being numerous and short, 
sometimes large and embracing lengthy periods. 
There are links that bind Greco to Italy, and he 
learnt ‘much from Tintoretto, Bassano, and 


_ Titian. There are links that bind him to Michel- 


angelo, whose work he must have seen in Rome 


wafted on a cloud from its natural setting, where - 


Michelaned 


; - But of all aes a that eineh oar Gre 
copoulos Kres — ‘instance, : in. one of his views of Toledo, which j 18s 


the» Byzantine world is probably the 

important, and it seems to have acted wi 
renewed force when once he had become esta’ 
lished in Spain. The strange formal shapes o 
mountains or clouds, 
against a sort of foil or reflex, the posing of 
figures as-if levitated, are all Byzantine manner- 


‘isms, and many of the actual compositions 


follow Byzantine iconographical prototypes. And 


the setting of figures" 


his habit» of signing in Greek script with the 


special formula ‘ Domenicos the Cretan did it’ 
was again derived from one usual among Greek 
icon painters of the age. Indeed, the very 
essence of his being was Byzantine, though in 
his personal genius he stepped right outside the 
Byzantine frame. 


What of his influence on the painters that : 


followed? What heritage did Greco leave? 
Velasquez, in some of his work, undoubtedly 
owed a great debt to him, and the link is 
obvious, but it was not. lasting; Velasquez— 
when he found himself, or rather, perhaps, when 
his role was finally cast for him, in the court of 
Philip I¥V—changed to a more mundane and 
matter-of-fact approach. But then there was a 
gap—for it was not until the twentieth century 
that what may be termed ‘ interpretational paint- 


ing’ began to be lived once more, and men like 


Gaugin and Cézanne, Chagall or Graham 
Sutherland took it up where Greco had left it. 
These men, and others, were to become the great 
masters of interpretation, as opposed to 
Rembrandt or Reynolds, Claude or Constable, 
who were still essentially masters of representa- 
tion. 

To explain what I mean by this term ‘ 
pretation’, I cannot do better than to quote a 
passage from a book in which I was associated 
a good many years ago, with my friend Robert 
Byron, a great critic and a fine writer, who 
‘ pondering his writer’s ambitions as he walked 
the encircling hills of Toledo’, wrote that he: 


suddenly knew that Greco had taught him as no 
other man had ever done, what can be made of 
the symbols of human understanding. The instru- 
ments of language and colour, of grammar and 
brush, became suddenly inseparable. Only the 
purpose of art was apparent—to express through 
beauty the purpose of man. It seemed for one 
transient moment as though not only any artist, 
but any human being whatsoever, engaged in any 
high aim, might model his work on Greco’s. The 
illusion passed. But there remained a new and 
deeper knowledge of that single quest which is at 
~ the bottom of all true art and thought. 


Vision and Profundity 

Greco is not an easy artist to understand. He 
forsook pure naturalism; he made use of strange, 
imaginative shapes and of even stranger colour- 
ing. His art depended little on representation, 
and the proportions of his figures were not of 
this world. There is a visionary quality, an 
other-worldly beauty, and a strange profundity 
about his pictures that is rare to find. ‘The 
Adoration of the Name of Jesus’, perhaps more 
than any of his works, sets him apart from his 
contemporaries. It represents the quintessence of 
his style. Our version in London may be smaller 
than that at the Escurial, but it is no less bril- 
liant. It is one of our great national treasures, 
and we are lucky to have it—Home Service 


inter-— 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


THE EXHIBITION OF 118 old masters from the 
Thyssen-Bornemisza collection is an invitation 
to self-indulgence which, for once, does more 
good than harm. The scholarship and connois- 
seurship involved in its presentation are lightly 
displayed, and the selection of pictures for 
showing in London has a witty 
ulterior motive in that, being hung 
in the National Gallery, it extends 
our awareness and appreciation of 
our own collection by walking 
through the gaps—notably in the 
representation of the German school. 
In spite of the effect of glamour, 
such as is usually associated with 
visiting Russian ballet-dancers, there 
is something of a visual education 
to be found in every room. First 
there is the general policy of clean- 
ing, which speaks for itself: glance 
through, while you are there, into 
the gallery where our own Venetian 
paintings are hung, and compare 
the obscuring fog which still covers 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ with the 
enriched clarity of the cleaned 
Titians hung on either side. The 
first impression one gets on enter- 
ing any of these rooms is that one 
can at once read the total dramatic 
intention as well as the personal in- 
flexions of each separate artist. 

Then, in the main gallery, there 
is also contrived a hanging which 
condenses into one room a history 
of the sensual experience in Venetian 
painting. The doorway is flanked 
by Carpaccio’s ‘ Knight in a Land- 
scape’ and Bramante’s ‘The Risen 
Christ’, both of which seem at first 
to relate more to the fifteenth than 
the sixteenth centuries; but the 
gentle luxury of the one and the red 
hair of the other are just preludes to 
the surrounding pictures. Guardi, 
Fragonard, Tiepolo, El Greco, and 
Romano hanging on one wall, and, in sight of 
Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Rubens, and Pon- 
tormo reveal affinities of sensuous expression 
which an academic history book would snigger 
at. Tiepolo’s ‘ Death of Hyacinth’ is a splendid 
and beautiful example of a grand manner in art 
of which we have little native experience. In 
spite of its size it avoids pretentiousness and 
pomposity by the magnificent dexterity of its 
execution and by combining ironic and overtly 
humorous intentions with a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the long tradition of 
which it is the culmination, 

Portraits, even of the high quality of those in 
this exhibition, may be more frequently avail- 
able on the market than other kinds of picture, 
but I suspect that their number here reflects 
something of the owner’s personal inclinations. 
They are also a popular and apparently easy 
way for the public to feel an intimacy with the 


By KEITH SUTTON 


past. Certainly many of those on view have a 
sense of being alive and of personal idiosyn- 
crasy; Memlinc’s ‘ Portrait of a young man’ is 
of modern rather than medieval cast; Titian’s 
“Antonio Anselmi’ is far from being disguised 
by his elegant idealization; Tintoretto’s ‘ Vene- 


“The Death of Hyacinth’, by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo: from the exhibition 
of pictures in the Thyssen-Bornemisza collection at the National Gallery 


tian Senator’ could seemingly take a place on a 
directorial board with just such a gesture of 
mock self-depreciation as he makes with his crab- 
like hand; but it is Goya’s portrait of ‘ Ferdi- 
nand VII’ which really bridges the gap between 
past and present and in so doing pushes the 
past as far back as Goya comes forward to us. 
This is a necessary corrective to our romancing 
about art, a reminder that portraiture did not 
previously stand very high in the hierarchy of 
worthy subject-matter and was thus less capable 
of containing, in one object, a total culture. 
While we may enjoy this exhibition from any 
number of personal motives, we should be care- 
ful not to judge the present by what may prove 
to be our ignorance of the past. 

The Augustus John exhibition at Tooth’s is 
also one in which the contemporary situation 
can be momentarily laid aside, because the 
artist’s Personality seems more properly con- 


nected with the mood of the late nineteen’ 
century than the present day. John may hay 
been affected by that ‘ healthy’ extrovert natior 
alism which took over the arts in England aft 
the Wilde trial, and transferred his extravagat 
bohemianism to his personality rather than h 
art. But it is also true that his taler 
was far greater before he began tha 
that of most artists. His recent pot 
traits at the Academy have, eac 
time, struck me as being far riche 
and more beautiful than anythin 
else in sight. In earlier days, whe 
he was more fashionably regarde< 
it was always a ‘ John’ portrait th 
sitter got, not just a record of self 
esteem. True, there was a stron 
touch of Celtic twilight about hi 
idealism, but it had its robust side 
he was always prone to excel i 
picturing what Mr. G. Potter woul: 
describe as ‘a barmaid in her ow: 
right’. The present show, though | 
chance collection of things whic 
lay forgotten in his cellar, is . 
miniature retrospective which shoul 
cause some to think about hin 
afresh and will please many wh 
have always held him in high regard 

Several of the many lively exhi 
bitions now on view make cross. 
references. Jan Le Witt at thi 
Grosvenor and Jun Dobashi at th 
Redfern are both concerned with ar 
emotional impression on the viewe 
by means of deep and rich colou: 
harmonies. A few exquisite collage: 
by de Staél, also at the Redfern; con- 
nect with an enchanting exhibitior 
at the Brook Street Gallery callec 
‘Aspects of Collage’, which con- 
tains work by artists as varied a: 
Dubuffet and Pasmore, Weathersor 
and Irwin. Collage is also how one 
would describe one of the most 
pleasing works in this year’s London 
Group at the R.B.A., ‘Composition No. II’ 
by John Rich: this, though it exploits some 
fashionable tendencies, is nevertheless controlled 
by an individual personality. Of recent years 
the London Group has not seemed to have the 
same serious support of its older members or 
been able to attract the more exuberant of the 
younger artists. There is some indication this 
time that new energy is forthcoming, but it 
would be a pity if this were to be at the expense 
of older members having to show their less con- 
sidered works or retiring from the fray alto- 
gether. In the meantime, it remains a pleasant 
meeting-ground of current styles, 

Current taste in the higher-income bracket is 
fairly and pleasingly presented at Gimpel’s tenth 
‘Collector’s Choice’ exhibition, which ranges 
from the striking turbulences of Appel and 
Soulages to the exquisite and formally conse- 
quential paintings of Bissier. | 


‘tite 


forms of all the greater and lesser associations 
_ into which society at large has wrought itself. 
‘It is the grand instrument by which party 


te: . 
cee People, 1790-1850 
; roy. Donald Read. Arnold. 30s. 


sty 


x _ Reviewed by x 5 oa BRIGGS carries on its conflict with party, and by which 


the ‘members of each party . . . contrive to hold 
“communion among themselves” 

- Some journalists and politicians went further, 
much to the annoyance of their more conserva- 
‘tive contemporaries. The liberation of opinion 
_was held to be the moral equivalent of the new 
to the measurement of the influence they _ command over physical power which the great 
xerted ina rapidly changing society. How far _ industrial developments had made possible. As 
lid they reflect and represent? How far did 4 ‘Cobden put it, ‘the conductors of journals in 

; direct and mould? A few students of — Leeds, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Nor- 
mass" communication’ have started with the Wich, etc. * were ‘ pioneers of political progress ’, 
ute facts of the twentieth century and have who deserved as much public acclaim as the 
vorked backwards: a few investigators of the great eighteenth-century. inventors who had been 
lineteenth-century reading public have related ~ the pioneers of economic progress. To Cobden 
he demand for what was ‘ good’ to the demand and his friends political progress was a conse- 
or (and supply of) what was ‘bad’. It has been uence of economic progress. What began in the 
eft to Mr. Read in this useful and compact — _factory ended in the newspaper office or rather 
nonograph to work forward from the humble with the reading of the newspaper. 
eginnings — described earlier by Professor — Mr. Read does more than examine this general 
Aspinall, ‘and to trace the part played by news- theme. He examines the particular opinions of 
apers in creating a vigorous public opinion in €WSPapers on the great issues and personalities 
he growing provincial cities. His book is about of the day, emphasizing among other inter- 
yrovincial England and about three cities only— esting points the relative moderation of the 
Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield. It is a good Manchester Guardian, the great survivor of this 
xample of the new kind of local history which “period, the differences between the two Baineses 
srobes local life for the mainsprings of national © who managed the influential Leeds Mercury, 
\istory. ‘The provinces are not ransacked for the extraordinary business success of the 
sseful decorative material or treated in anti-— _ Northern Star in its early years, and the key 
juarian fashion. They are taken seriously, just - _ significance of Sir Robert Peel as the hero of 
s contemporaries had to take them seriously Provincial opinion in 1846. He shows where the 
n the period described in this book. _ Provincial programmes, set out in the press, 

The provincial newspapers of the eighteenth differed from each other and where they con- 
entury were mainly scissors-and-paste produc- _ verged. His limits are, of course, necessary but 
ions, and they depended on advertising revenue» somewhat cramping. He talks of three cities: 
ust as absolutely as the mass newspapers of Cobden referred to three others. Was it the fact 
oday. During the early nineteenth century, that Mr. Read’s three cities were all industrial 
\owever—Sheffield led the way a decade earlier - Cities which made the balance between interests 
—the provincial newspapers, guided by a and opinions what it was? Other provincial 
umber of ambitious editors and proprietors, Studies would be valuable. The time-limit is 
taked new claims. ‘If we know ourselves’ one lso cramping. The repeal of the corn laws and 
apable Manchester journalist remarked in 1834, the social peace which followed the eighteen- 
we may assert that the desire to promulgate forties certainly marked the end of the first 
ound opinions is quite as. strong a motive with 
Is as any mere business temptation’. The 
sound opinions’ were often new and conten- 
us Opinions derived from the ‘ master-spirits ’ 


Berens. OF “THE nineteenth cate are 
naking increasing use of newspapers as a his- 
orical : source. So far, however, with a few notable 
xceptions, they have devoted less attention to 
| development of newspapers as a social force 


revolution, but many of the most interesting 
changes i in provincial newspaper history, includ- 

ing the rise of the daily and the abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge, came later. Perhaps Mr. 
Read will continue his story—and his analysis— 
in a further volume. 

language. It was of basic importance, aS ae ana : 

Sea ate ly aie Faintly Smiling Mouth 

¢ any English provincial newspapers. There By Eric Bligh. Secker and Warburg. 16s. 
Mr. Bligh’s Tooting Corner was received with 


thus ample opportunity in busy ‘places for 
‘admiration. His new book of reminiscence has 


and lively debate. Mr. Read devotes most 

attention in this book to the ‘liberal’ also a special flavour which only he could com- 
rs, which advocated with varying 
warmth the gospel of improyement: 
ning to say in addition, however, 
‘the newspapers which set out to resist 
‘than to advance, ‘It was frequently the 


London, about 1908-1914; and the central theme 
the narrator’s obsessive attachment to a young 
woman whom he calls Betula and with whom 
he was not exactly or completely in love. He 
was not her only admirer, but won a special 
place in her affections—though a less special 
_ place than she had in his. To the outsider there 
may be something a little mysterious about such 


phase in the political history of the industrial” 


pound. The setting is London, especially South - 


an attachment, which seems to have been sus- 
tained by a half negative response to a con-_ 
tinuing but unimpassioned need. Distance lends — 


it a certain sadness. But its importance to Mr. 
Bligh is not in doubt, and the recalling of it 


has caused him to wander among his friend-_ 


ships, habits, and pleasures of half a century 


ago. He uses prose like an instrument, and the 


lightness and trueness of his touch could per- 
haps only have been attained as a result of his 
difficulty -with direct speech because of a 
stammer. 

“Time was found in which to do nothing ’, he 
writes of pleasant interludes with his friends, 


“at that period of our lives when to do nothing © 


and drink endless cups of coffee has its own 
importance and retains the shimmer of youth 
when it is all over and past’. It is the shimmer 
of youth in a lost London that he has caught 
in his curiously personal prose—and in the 
literary tastes to which he has remained faithful. 
There are presumably not many persons today 
who cherish the poems of Arthur Symons, 
remember those of T. W. H. Crosland, find 


perfection in F. Locker Lampson, or know. 


thoroughly the writings of W. J. Loftie. And | 


from a man who calls’ himself ‘on the whole 
rather brutally anaesthetic’ it is as surprising 


as it is hearteningly unfashionable to hear that — 


the only slight which I could never forgive or 
forget would be a slight on Pater, and I would 
rather know the nature of the thoughts which 


passed through Pater’s mind as he walked from 
Bradmore Road to Brasenose than be presented 


with i i aes on any six facts of modern 
science. 
There is no space to quote Mr. Bligh’s four 
paragraphs on ‘the various kinds of love’. The 


subject. needs four thousand, but within that - 


page or two his sensibility and wit are exem- 


plified. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


Man’s Picture of His World 
By R. E. Money-Kyrle. Duckworth. 21s. 


It has often been pointed out that there are a 
number of analogies between undergoing 
psycho-analysis and undergoing religious con- 
version. The neophyte in both cases considers 
himself a changed man, in possession of truths 
which he formerly ignored, and his benighted 
fellows still neglect; he is often a happier person 
and a better citizen; to the extent that his con- 
version is profound, he is likely to endeavour to 
spread the light. 

What has been less often remarked is that the 
development of psycho-analytic theory and 
practice follows fairly closely the development 
of religious organizations in the countries in 
which it is practised. During the last two cen- 
turies one of the constant features of religious 
life in England has been the development of 
sects founded on the revelations which the leader 
has received concerning one aspect of the Scrip- 
tures, sects such as the Shakers, the Peculiar 
People or the members of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion. In all such cases the leader 
has discovered some portion of the Scriptures 


i) fe 


_ Scientific discourse. Mr. 


which the Established Petcch has either eet 


or insufficiently emphasized; the sect then con- 
centrates on this aspect, claiming that salvation 
can only be achieved by following their inter- 
pretation of the Holy Word, and that all who 
do not agree with them, though nominally 
Christians, are in fact incapable of real worship 
or salvation. In their theological works they 
only quote from the works of fellow sectarians; 
for only in the sect is truth to be found. 

The ‘British School’ of psycho-analysis, 
based on the ideas of the late Mrs. Klein, has 
many of the features of such a sect. In her own 
writings Mrs. Klein quoted almost entirely from 
Freud and from herself; her followers, among 
whom Mr. Money-Kyrle is one of the most 
distinguished, use, besides the two sources, the 
works of other members of the ‘school’, and 
practically no other books. 

Mrs, Klein’s reinterpretation of Freud con- 
sisted in stressing the importance of the mental 
processes of infants in the first months of life. 
Her doctrine is an analogue of that of original 
sin. Envy and hatred are primary in infantile 
thinking, reaching a climax in the paranoid- 
schizoid position around the end of the fourth 
month; love comes in subsequently to produce 
ambivalence, and the depressive position, some 
months later; and the result of this innate and 
inevitable sequence (only slightly modifiable by 
the treatment the infant actually receives) dis- 
torts in various ways the interpretation of reality 
and the picture of the world which is developed 
once infancy is passed. Only by recovering and 
making conscious these very primitive modes of 
thought can the distortions, neuroses and 
psychoses inherent in man’s fate be modified 
and the elect come nearer to reality in the inner 
and outer worlds. 

This view is overwhelmingly mentalistic. All 
the connexions between psychic processes and 
the maturing body which Freud posited are 
ignored; no link is established between the 
hypothesized psychic processes and the physical 
vicissitudes of infancy. Other people play a very 
subordinate role; the mother herself is not 
apparently influential in the fantasies the infant 


_ will have about the breast. All the basic experi- 
ences are pre-verbal. = 
In Man’s Picture of His World Mr. -Money-. 


Kyrle has bravely tried to demonstrate the con- 
gruence of Mrs. Klein’s revision of psycho- 
analysis with Darwinian evolution and subjec- 
tivist philosophy, and to examine its practical 
application to problems of ethics, aesthetics, 
political agreement and political philosophy. The 
book is written with lucidity and skill; and its 
honesty emphasizes the monstrousness of the 
sect’s claims. Were enough people saved by 
Kleinian analysis, problems of ethics, aesthetics 
and politics would tend to disappear: ‘the 
aesthetic and moral attitude of different indivi- 
duals would tend to become similar, though not 


_ identical, as they increased in wisdom’, wisdom 


of course being attainable in only one way. 
The chapters on evolution ingeniously try to 
link Mrs. Klein’s theory of instincts with a 
reinterpretation of the Darwinian hypothesis; 
but since Mr. Money-Kyrle pays no attention to 


_ the work of modern geneticists,. and only inter- 


mittent attention to that of the ethologists (he 
makes a few quotations from a couple of popu- 
lar books) this is a philosophical rather than a 
Money-Kyrle was 
originally trained as a philosopher, and his 


chapters linking the Kleinian world-view with 


the subjectivist philosophies of Hume and Mach — 


are the most valuable. 

There would seem, however, to be a logical 
difficulty in combining subjectivism with the 
insistence on the universal existence of an unver- 
balized infantile unconscious which influences 


and distorts all human behaviour. Nor is the — 


continuous overriding action of these uncon- 
scious motives and distortions satisfactorily 
explained either philosophically or as an aspect 
of evolution. Mr. Money-Kyrle also fails to 


account in any way for one of the central tenets © 
of the Kleinian hypotheses, the innate sadism of — 


infants. This is introduced parenthetically— for 


he takes great pleasure in destruction "—as if it 


were stating a self-evident truth. 
The book would have been more useful to 
readers who do not belong to the sect if it had 


been provided with a bibliography and an index. 


GEOFFREY GORER 


Dame of Sark. An Autobiography 
By Sybil Hathaway. Heinemann. 21s. 


The inheritance of an island whose social and 
political climate have hardly altered since Eliza- 
beth I signed its charter; Spartan upbringing by 
one of those legendary, tyrannical fathers so 
enviable to the down-trodden parents of today; 
these, enhancing natural vitality, have enabled 
Sybil Hathaway to hold Sark as a last ditch of 
benevolent feudalism, and, during the five years 
of German occupation, to contain, even some- 
times to. control, the occupying power against 
whom she had no defence but her own integrated 
personality. 

The chapters about the German occupation 
are the outstanding section of this book. When 
in June 1940 the Channel Islands vanished be- 
hind a sea mist from England’s sight, the Dame 
refused to be evacuated and stayed with her 
people. For five years she used her knowledge 
of the German language and the German charac- 
ter to protect the interests of the Islanders. 
Often it was not quite clear whether she or the 
Germans were in command in Sark. ‘If you 
shout ’, she said on the telephone to a blustering 
German commandant, ‘I shall not understand 
a word you say. We do not shout in England 
when we talk business ’. 

During those years her American husband was 
deported; news reached her that her eldest son 
had been killed; she was entirely cut off from 
family and friends. Shrinking only physically— 
she went down from ten stone seven to seven 
stone two—she fought for the rights of farmers 
and fishermen, nursed the sick, deloused the 
heads of school children, comforted the despon- 


dent, and sternly ignored her own yearnings for 


a book she had not read until she knew it by 
heart, for a hot bath, and for the smell of frying 
bacon. f 

The other chapters in this book are inevitably 


less dramatic; a few are flat; the records of” 


happy family life are more interesting to the 
family than to outsiders. Mrs. Hathaway is not 
a writer who expands her material, but neither 
does she ever spoil it by sentiment or false 
emphasis. As the straightforward narrative un- 
folds two portraits emerge, the brave, salty, 
warm-hearted woman, and the unique island, 
where there are no income tax, death duties, 
divorce, motor-cars or aeroplanes; where if an 


injured person cries ‘Haro! Haro! Haro!’ in 


“eek strech, > every hs is Gad to come to hi 
assistance; where tenants still pay part of thei 
dues in capons, and all grain milled for profi 
must be ground at the Seigneurie. Excellen 
photographs of the Seigneurie, of the Dame an 
of royal visits | nas) to the value of the book. 
_, LETTICE COOPER 


Shanks Mare. By kku pant a sone 

Mark Paterson, for Charles Tuttle. £3 3: 
Hiroshige. By Walter Exner. ‘Methuen, £33: 
Living Japan 


+ By Donald Keene. Heenan £2 10s 


A Curse of Blossom. By Quentin Crewe. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


The first of these books is a translation, b 
Thomas Satchell, of a Japanese novel, Hizaku 
rige, which was published in Japan in seri: 
form towards the close of the Tokugaw 
Shogunate, that long period of 250 years durin 
which Japan isolated herself from the rest 
the world. The novel was intended by Jippensh 
(1765-1831) as a comic guide book and describe 
_the adventures and misadventures of two ‘ irre 
pressible clowns’, Yaji and Kita, in the 
ramblings about the Tokaido, the shorter an 
more famous of the two highways connectin 
Edo (now Tokyo), the capital of the Shogunat 
with Kyoto, the seat of the Emperor, 320 mile 
away. The book had an extraordinary success i 
nineteenth-century Japan; to Western eyes toda 
its humour may seem rather. childish, tedior 
and flat, related though it is with great gust 
and constantly applauded by the Ha-ha-has an 
Ho-ho-hos of the irrepressible clowns. Readei 
interested in Japan may persevere with it as 
document of the manners and customs of th 
period. They will need to persevere. There at 
some useful though insufficient explanatot 
notes at the end, but no reference to them in 
text. Moreover, the notes themselves when co 
sulted are found to have been assigned. to t 
wrong pages, so that the reader can refer neith 
forward nor back. : 
This baffling book is appropriately illustrate 
~with a little-known version of Hiroshige 
famous series of coloured wood-engravings, t 
‘Fifty-three Stages of the Tokaido’. He was a 
older contemporary of Jippensha and made h 
pictorial record of the highway in 1832, thirty 
years after the publication of Hizakurige. 
popular was this also when it appeared duri 
the next two years that he executed a num 
of other sets, which vary considerably in co 
ception and quality. The set that illustra 
Shanks’ Mare is said to be the fifth version, pu 
lished about 1840; it is scaled too small for 
lively and amusing detail to be fully enjoy 
it is interesting to compare it with the f 
examples of the 1834 set which are includ 
in Mr. Exner’s volume. Hiroshige, translat 
by Marguerite Kay and prefaced by Dr. Wi 
Speiser, is delightfully illustrated with rep 
ductions from the whole body of Hiroshig 
immense oeuvre. It contains also a biographi 
and historical essay on the artist and his ti 
and a pleasant extract from his diary. 
_The round mushroom-shaped straw hats a 
straw capes worn by the Japanese peasants a 
much other detail depicted by Hiroshige in 
constant travelling about the ere re 
a century ago will be found 
among the 158 excellent photograp 
trate Living Japan, in spite of its 
_ a 
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Combined Operations. 
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Curse of Blossom, 
n will make the grade; he_ 


as well as much to- please him. Both 


amines any aspect of modern Japanese life” 
Ww ledge and detachment, and shows how 


cal system, ‘how deeply its thought and ~ 
are rooted in tradition; Mr. Crewe, com- 
ignorant and socially involved, brings — 
_Keene’s picture into - personal focus 
his visit to Japan. He met a lot 
people during his year’s stay, travelled about, 
red Japanese-style, and had some exciting ex- 
riences that readers will « enjoy and envy. He 
ovides, on the whole, a fair and affectionate - 
ortrait. But he has a ooscal mind, which the | 
panese have not; exasperation, though it~ 


are of considerable i interest. Dr. Keene — 


tion of the foinkiag pf Domesday he is in pcbied 
agreement with Galbraith, but they will find 
rewe will sadly __ other matters of interest in this book also, such 


as” a revival of Maitland’s thesis that the manor 


J was a house against which geld was charged. 
uch in the country to exasperate and _ The general reader who has no Domesday Book 


"beside him may occasionally be out of his depth 
in Mr. Finn’s detailed exposition, but experts 


will find it a handy and useful work of reference. 


R. H. C. Davis 


controlled much of it still is by the : 


‘The Heyday of Sir Walter Scott 
_ By Donald Davie. Routledge. 23s. 


, ia relationship between Scottish and Slavonic 


literatures has become the object of much 


controversy in Scottish literary circles. This 
has chiefly been due to the efforts of Mr. 


Hugh MacDiarmid to prove that, whereas Eng- 
lish has given rise to a predominantly insular if 


‘not parochial culture, Scots has always been 


minishes, hovers over much of his book—and accessible to foreign influences and has (there- 


be exasperated ans the Japanese gets one 
ywhere. ° 


- fore?) had a more profound effect abroad. 
Though this thesis is a many-jointed one and 


Many of his jee — the Japanese © there -are considerable gaps between the joints, 


e charming, friendly, polite, courteous (except __ 


hen boarding trains), Jbut have they any in- © 


viduality? have they a heart? have they even 
mind?—would gain, if not an answer, at least 
‘more ‘positive view from a perusal of Dr. 
eene’s indispensable book. But if Mr. Crewe 
ks more questions than the Japanese like or can 


iswer, and asks them perhaps in too Western ° 


manner, he deserves our own attention and our ~ 
anks. He writes very well, he is always close up ~ 
) his subject, and he treats us to vivid descrip- 
ons of the Kurama Fire Festival and the Eyo 
latsuri at the Saidaiji near Okayama. The 


ter, in which about a thousand naked boys © 


ke part, crammed together inside the temple, 
illustrated in both these books. 

Mr. Crewe says the Japanese ‘smile little’; 
me they seemed always on the smile and the 
ugh, and I believe it is more consonant with 
eir national: character, as we know it, that 
ey should be so,- in spite of the Beeiehins 
their life. — een 

Bere seks; oP J. R. ACKERLEY 


ne Domesday Inquest 

By R. Welldon Finn. Longmans. £2 5s. 
aS not surprising that Domesday Book is the 
cal point of English medieval studies, for it 
veys almost all the land of England at a 
11 point in its history, and illumines both 
Saxon and Norman government and — 


W. Maitland, who used it as a terminus 

y and by J. j= Round, who used it as a 
4s a quo. More recently it has been 
from the point of view of the adminis- 
historians who, conscious of the fact that _ 
er medieval kingdom was able to make so 
it was done. In these studies the lead has 
| by Professor V. H. Galbraith, whose 

Fa 


’ ¢ meantime Mr. Finn has produced a 
volume which reviews our existing 
2 ly and ees some pelginal 


Ns A 


It has been studied with equal intensity 


it yet holds enough water to float a coracle or 
“even an adventurous one-man rowing-boat. 


a Waterproofing for this unusual idea is always 


’ being provided by the most unlikely people, and 
it will strike many readers with amazement that 
the latest supply of it should come from no- 
‘where other than the Cambridge School of 
“English Literature. Yet that, intentionally or 
not, is what Dr. Davie provides in his neat 


little exercise on the influence of Scott. 


Sometimes he does this directly, as in a sen- 
tence which must sound a bit odd issuing, as it 
~does, from the pen of an authority on syntax: 

These provinces (i.e. Lithuania and Scotland) 
escape, on the other hand, the vices of the provin- 
cial, being ‘out of touch’, parochial or compla- 
cent, only in indifferent matters, having in 
essential things a direct channel clear and run- 

‘ning, back to the well springs of European 

culture. ‘ 

But more often, and more interestingly, his case 
is made up of obliquities and particularities, 
such as his intricate analysis of Pushkin’s 


‘method and purpose in The Captain’s Daughter 


and his delicate unravelling of the similarities 
and disparities between Scott’s literary manner 
and social assumptions and Fenimore Cooper’s. 
“oF cannot, however, agree with all his conclu- 


sions. I cannot, for example, find any ground 


for believing his suggestion that there is an ele- 
ment of parody in the way Pushkin strips the 
interview between Marya Ivanovna and the 
Empress down to the level of bare coincidence 


whereas Scott labours to make his similar inter- 


view between Jeanie Deans and Queen Catherine 


possible, if not probable, by the intervention of 


the Duke of Argyle. My reason is that, whereas 
I-know Pushkin to have been enormously influ- 
enced by English, I do not forget, as Dr. Davie 


a survey, are anxious to know exactly apparently does, that what was influenced was a 


normal Russian upper-class education which 
consisted largely of the study of French texts; 


the subject is eagerly awaited, and anyone who ‘is used to the coincidences of 


Moliére and Voltaire needs little excuse for re- 
solving his story with something similar, and 
certainly not a purely formal excuse, like parody. 


- Similarly, I feel he has missed some opportu- . 


ing in Dr. Zinbaco. ene it asiiriee a new an Aa 
subtle significance, while remaining as barefaced 
as it ever was in Pushkin. 

But I do not want to be tendentious. It is 
merely that Dr. Davie stimulates me to all kinds — 
of thoughts—and for that I should be grateful. 
On the other hand, I fail to find any justification 
for even the most stimulating author to describe 
William Carleton as ‘a character out of Scott’. 
This may have a certain validity when applied 
only to the writer of the autobiography, but such 
tales as Wildgoose Lodge are, in their gruesome 
documentation, as far removed from the suavity 
of Scott as Dostoievsky is from Turgenev. 

This, though, and a rather inflated opinion of 
Cooper, are the only misjudgments of which 
Dr. Davie is guilty. His occasional inconsis- 
tencies are probably due to the brevity of his 
book rather than to undisciplined thinking. And 
about one great work he writes better than any- 
one yet has in English. That work is Pan 
Tadeusz, the Polish novel in verse by Mickie- 
wicz of which he has translated considerable 
sections. If his work serves no other purpose. 
than to introduce new readers to that master- 
Piece, it will have deserved our gratitude. 
BURNS SINGER» 


High Street Africa 
By Anthony Smith. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


Mr. Anthony Smith belongs to the new genera- 
tion of inefficient travellers who set off for South 
Persia or the Nubian desert with less preparation 
than most of us put into a fortnight’s motoring 
in Switzerland. For his journey through Africa 
to the Mediterranean Mr. Smith bought a 
second-hand motor bicycle, and then learnt to 
ride it on a beach outside Cape Town. He took 
two pannier bags of clothes with him, no petrol, 
no food supplies and no camping equipment. 
In south Egypt his tools broke when he tried 
to mend a puncture, Despairing, he pushed 
his motor bicycle to the railway and spent a 
night in a signal box dodging the amorous 
advances of a chilly Egyptian signalman. 

Most of Mr. Smith’s adventures through - 
Africa were with people: the petrol pump 
attendant on a lonely stretch of road who liked 
to save, not to sell, his supplies; and Joe, the 
Capé Coloured, who suddenly cried when the 
pencil a practical joker stuck in his hair did not 
fall out. It is the South African police method 
of seeing how curly the hair, and therefore how 
negroid a race suspect is, In Nigeria Mr. Smith 
had been sold a magazine story of a man whose 
wife complained that he never gave her the best 
of their food—the palms and the soles. Was the. 
story true, Mr. Smith asked, but he never 
found out. 

Mr. Smith is often puzzled and never superior 
—either to the Africans he meets or to his 
readers. He avoids the solemn generalizations 
that travel in Africa produces in many of the 
more conventional, and he writes as if he were 
talking at a party. He is never boring, and he 
succeeds, where so many heavier writers fail, in 
making Africans seem interesting and eccentric; 
so that even those who are unconcerned with 
Africa’s serious problems will want to know 
more about Mr. Smith’s acquaintance there. 

Loris MITCHISON 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Doctoring 


For ME, though apparently not for everyone, 
surgeons and psychiatrists provided the best 
documentary television last week. The third 
‘Your Life in their Hands ’, about the alleviation 
of Parkinsonism (March 8), startlingly showed 
how far we can now go in gaining physical 
access to the brain centre of a living—and con- 
scious—person to correct disorder in certain 
cells. The latest in the ‘Lifeline’ series, 
“Memory and the Unconscious’ (March 10) 
demonstrated with convincing ease several facts 
about- man’s sub-conscious mind which with 
many people have until now been theories only. 
In each case the implications that will have 
exhilarated or disturbed, according to one’s 
views on these matters, were not so much the 
surgical and psychological as the philosophical. 
The concept of man as machine seemed to be 
given powerful emphasis by both programmes. 
The preliminary explanations of what is in- 
volved in the surgical treatment of Parkinsonism 
were made with the clarity we have come to 
expect from those who participate in these pro- 
grammes; and the film of the operation on an 
elderly man in Atkinson Morley’s Hospital was 
one of the most quietly tense ten minutes that 
television can ever have transmitted. To watch 
the patient, head encased in a calibrating cage, 
talking and moving his arms in response to the 
surgeon’s instructions, while two electrodes were 
inserted through a hole in his head right down 
to the brain centre, there to do their hot destruc- 
tive work to particular tissues—this was a 
revelation of a process few of us knew was 
possible. It produced a sympathetic ache in my 
head for the remainder of the evening: 
Revelation is also the word to describe the 
“Lifeline” programme. The minds of three 
adults as they were at various stages of infancy 
and childhood were revealed to us by the extra- 
ordinary power of hypnosis. We have witnessed 
the results of this power in earlier programmes 
in this series, but surely never so vividly as 
when the young German woman was made to 
re-experience the age of six when she could 


speak no English; or the Englishwoman the age 
of four-and-a-half and a left-handedness she did 
not know of until recently. 

The speed with which ‘ good’ subjects enter 
a hypnotic state never ceases to amaze me, nor 

e complete recapitulation not only of their 
memories of an earlier age but of certain 
mannerisms and even facial expressions. The 
German woman of twenty-two became a six- 
year-old, with downcast eyes, tongue-tied shy- 
ness, and childish speech. What a wonderful 
filing system is housed in the brain of mechani- 


‘Your Life in their Hands’: a neuro-surgeon 
demonstrating the stereotactic instrument used in an 
operation for Parkinson’s disease 


cal man, with its record of all his yesterdays 
extending back at least as far as the first months 
of life, if not earlier, available for reference by 
those with the key to open it! 

I had always supposed that it was the lack 
in animals of a power to memorize, in the con- 


From ‘Travellers’ Tales’: seagulls at Port Lockroy, Falkland Island Dependencies, Antarctica 
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From ‘ Language the Tool of Ideas’ in the serie 
‘Insight’: photograph from a film illustrating th 
ability of birds to count 

Fohn Cur 


scious rather than unconscious mind, that pre 
vented, for example, the most intelligent of ape 
from surpassing the intellectual level of a three 
year-old human. I was wrong. In ‘ Language- 
the Tool of Ideas’ (March 7) the latest in hi 
‘Insight’ series, Dr. Bronowski explained tha 
the reasoning abilities of animals are limite 
because they have no adequate language witl 
which to identify external objects and ex 
Periences. The Russian and German films h 
showed, of a chimpanzee putting out a fire anc 
of birds counting, were fascinating. Did the 
conclusively prove Dr. Bronowski’s contention 
as he implied? With respect, I think not, thougl 
I would not presume to question the validity o: 
the contention itself. 

The news that the direct effect on voters o 
the party political broadcasts on television dur 
ing the last general election campaign wa: 
negligible will have come as a relief to those wh« 
fearfully predicted the era of the television poli: 
tician—all smiles, charm; personality, and littl 
else. This, for a different reason, could hardh; 
have been the reaction of Mr. Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, M.P., who headed Labour’ 
television election campaign team. In ‘ Gallery 
(March 9), when he was questioned by Rober 
McKenzie on the subject, he appeared reluctani 
to accept the findings of Messrs. Trenaman anc 
McQuail. His attitude did him credit, It woul 
have been easier to blame television’s lack o! 
impact on viewers than his own forceful pro- 
grammes for his party’s failure at the polls. 

A welcome back to. ‘ Travéllers’ Tales’ 
‘Antarctic Adventure’ (March 10) with com- 
mentary by Sir Vivian Fuchs, was about the 
relief of six scientists who had completed a two- 
year spell of duty on a lonely research station 
To those who took part it was, I am sure, 4 
routine job and not an adventure in the sense 
in which the word is commonly misused in these 
unadventurous times. To us, living our safe. 
subtopian lives, it was fine, clean Hentyesque 
stuff. We shall look forward to the other three 
programmes in this new batch. 

PETER POUND © 


DRAMA 4 
New Look 


THE FIRST WEEK of the B.B.C.’s New Look to 
the weekend has been most disappointing. 
Mason remains the same whether viewed 
Saturday or- Monday. And the first new pla’ 
You Can’t Escape by Jacques Gillies (March 6. 
was a curious little affair only three-quarters 
an hour long and bitten off short as 
someone had been worrying its tail. Or had 
Saturday to Monday arrangement been 
through with such acceleration within the 
poration that the author had been unable 
complete the play on time? It had all the 
of this, since it had a clear beginning, a mi 
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t no end. Had it been a contemporary slice of 
2 drama, this would not have: mattered; 
ough then it would certainly not have had a 
sinning and we would have been lucky to 
ve been given a middle. 
But You Can’t Escape was a thriller. To be 
t off when the dénouement was expected was 
cheat the consumer quite as cruelly as placing 
steak before a dog and then snatching it away 
st as the pooch was about to thank heaven for 
icy steaks and make. off with it. Had the 
thor not produced any tension whatever in 
e audience, his failure to provide an ending 
ight have been of little importance. As it was 
; success at engendering tension even in so 
ort a time left us asking for the necessary 
tharsis of a satisfactory climax. A further 
dication of Mr. Gillies’s skill was that the idea 
his play, four dissimilar men gathered in a 
nely guest house near a prison to help a 
isoner escape, was by no streak of the imagina- 
mn Original in theme. Yet by concentrating on 
aracter and with little in common save their 
egal work, he managed in the short time at 
s disposal to create a real world where law 
eakers were seen without romanticism for the 
spicable creatures they were. Charles 
ray made the leader a harshly cynical 
rson with a ruminant twist to his 
outh, and others who gave to 
eir parts individual mannerisms were 
erek Francis and Marian Spencer. 
Thursday’s play, on the other hand 
oke new ground in so far as, though 
trial scene, the judges consisted of 
ctors and the verdict had not the 
rce of law. This proved to be no 
awback at all to the fascination this 
pe of play invariably exerts on one 
A person under the pressure of ques- 
ming is, perhaps, second only in 
sorbing interest to those under the 
essure of decisive action. In both a 
e or a good character is at stake, and 
r once personal problems have to be 
cided in the hot glare of public 
iriosity, Mr. H. A. Wood’s play, Line 
Enquiry, revolved round the ques- 
yn of a doctor’s unprofessional con- 
ict towards a patient; here it was 
play of character, not deep but 
fficiently adequate for the author’s 
irpose. He was helped by Heather 
aasen as the calculating woman, prepared 
rough jealousy to bring ruin to the doctor 
mom she once loved. Miss Chasen never 


ott Forbes ‘rae as Dr. David Marshall, Raymond Huntley as Mr. Sinclair, 
and Heather Chasen as Sylvia Langley in Line of Enquiry 
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allowed the part to become 
caricature, which its _ thin 
writing sometimes seemed to 
demand. 

However, half way through, 
the dramatist inexplicably 
switched his play into the 
detective romance with the 
smart-aleckattorney,endowed 
with a certain homely dis- 
tinction by Mervyn Johns, 
ringing a triumphant curtain 
down for his client at the 
last moment. This unpre- 
pared resort to a less exalted 
form of writing was a shabby’ 
trick to play on the viewer, 
and one for which only 
Stephen Harrison’s clean, 
forthright direction, to- 
gether with realistic per- 
formances from Noel 
Howlett as the chairman, 
Raymond Huntley as Mr. 
John’s opposing counsel, 
and Scott Forbes as the 


i ni 


Scene from Old MickMack, with Finlay Currie (left) in the leading part, 
Brian Wilde as Barney, and Margaret Tyzack as Molly 


accused doctor assuaged my  amnoyance. 

Put a kindly, if sometimes crotchety, old man, 
and a young boy on the screen together, place 
in a working-class set- 
ting, introduce some 
four-legged waif, add a 
soupcon of disaster in 
the form of unemploy- 
ment for piquancy, and 
allow to simmer until 
the fumes affect the 
viewers’ tear-ducts. The 
result is ‘sentimental 
theatre as untouched by 
drama as sugar is by 
hand, but even sweeter 
on the palate. 

James Forsyth’s tri- 
bute to indomitable, and, 
one is forced to add, 
intolerable, old age was 
Old MickMack on Sun- 
day. The title describes 
the play, and my prin- 
cipal admiration was 
reserved for the fidelity 
with which Mr. Forsyth 
had carried out his self- 
appointed task. It is 
quite another matter 
whether the time and 


i ia i : 


Gareth Davies as Mr. Fowler, Dilys Laye (centre) as Nicky Fowler, and 
Marian Spencer as Mrs. Derby-Smith in You Can’t Escape 


energy expended on it was worth it, 
and again another matter whether the 
B.B.C. should have chosen so calcu- 
lated an exercise in sentiment for a 
peak viewing time. Yet the play had 
this to be said for it: it provided a fine 
part for Finlay Currie, who brought 
all the skill and finesse. of his character 
acting to the central role: within its 
limits his Old MickMack lived in a 
way that the other characters—his son, 
well played by Brian Wilde, Margaret 
Tyzack’s daughter-in-law, wild-eyed 
for mo apparent reason, and Terry 
Raven’s grandson—could not, since 
their background lacked valid docu- 
mentation. Eric Tayler’s production 
was as misty-lensed as any viewer. 

A refreshing appearance, showing 
that the old music-hall stars still can 
make a success if given half a chance, 
was that of Jimmy Durante in The 
Perry Como Music Hall on March 7. 
His was a personality which exuded 
comedy as a natural attribute, and by 
a twitch of the eyebrow and a quick 
wink could: produce laughter and a general 
lightening of the spirits: a rare and enviable 
gift. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, Jnr. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Corruptions 


WHEN THE DECISION has to be made and you 
have to judge for yourself with the risk of being 
judged by your choice, there is apt to be another 
vision of judgment in the night side of the 
mind. The architecture and acoustics of this 
court house are not universal but have a fair 
amount in common. There is a turning on the 
stairs which is not good, and a corridor with 
echoes where doors may creak open and the 
accused is compelled to enter to see injustice 
done. The unjust judges can be film nazis or 
smug psychiatrists or one’s nearest and dearest 
or the dead. 

The Administrator written and produced by 
Louis MacNeice (Third Programme, March 10) 
was an entirely successful summoning of 
accusing and denying spirits and must have 
made plenty of listeners suspect that the man 
MacNeice had heard the talk that goes on in 


their Pent Three aan were involyed-— 


they should be, 


- Russell Napier, 


Professor King (Russell Napier), a physiciet 
fonder of research than responsibility; his wife 


_ Martha (Mary Wimbush), a practical and pur- 


poseful lady skilled in guilt-throwing and the 


application of domestic thumb-screws; and their 
daughter Sally (Sheila Grant). 


‘Oh, Lady Jones, do come into my dreams’, 


; -Martha cooed at one point, and we all trailed in, 


wiping our mental feet and sure of being found 
wanting. The waking life and ostensible theme 
of the play was the choice a pure scientist had 
to make between becoming a success as an 
executive and administrator or remaining at his 
own game—which is what selfish creative types 
are known to prefer. The Bomb and the politi- 
cians and marchers were vaguely in the back- 
ground, but the unsatisfactoriness of the 
physicist went deeper than that. His preference 
for going his own way could have been that of 
a poet or a painter or any anti- Establishment, 
unambitious, permissive creature. 

The free associations in words and sound 
were admirable and awful. I will not hear the 
tune ‘ Waltzing Matilda’ again without knowing 
that the title ought to be 
The threat of pre-frontal-lobectomy belongs in 
any intellectual’s nightmare and so does the 
sound of a recorder played by a child. Almost 
the nastiest bit of nightmare furniture intro- 
duced was a tinted pink mirror. But the pre- 
ferability of the wife’s first lover was ghastly 
enough for anything and Eunice (Tucker 
McGuire) was precisely the sort of section of a 
sensitive chap’s past which he would rather keep 
suppressed. 

I admired enormously the way that the argu- 
ment slid out of fantasy back into reality; and 
the sudden transitions from keen horror to 
comic melodrama to office talk were made, as 
through good puns, half- 
forgotten poetry, and platitudes which had 
gone wrong a little. The performers were at 
their most plausible in the dream passages, 
and though any male listener’s heart bled for 
he could not question the 
inevitability of the deplorable triumph of Mary 
Wimbush. 

David’s Shirt of Mail by Lydia Ragosin 
(Home, March 6) was about the conversion of 
a professional British soldier, employed to train 
a small army for the independent kingdom of 
Khalistan to the suicidal ideals of his desert 
king. The independent kingdom is required to 
ally itself with the Western or Eastern powers 
but insists fatally on rejecting both. I found the 
struggle in the mind of the noble mercenary 
hard to take seriously. But there was a credible 
English lady who had taught the king his table 
manners and a desperately cynical ex-journalist 
who had taken to tape-recording as an 
escape from responsibility who was pleasantly 
emphatic at his worst. ‘Madam, I’ve been 
completely demoralized for some time now’ 
And the last scene, in which a mechanized 
division moves in to the destruction of the 
last remnant of a _ medieval chivalry, was 
impressive radio. 

The theme of the simple musician and the 
possibility of his corruption must be an endless 
temptation to radio dramatists. On the Other 
Hand (Home, March 4) by Gerald Kersh was 
dramatized by Basil Douglas and almost came 
off. The pianist of genius with a splendidly 
Scots grandmother held one’s attention while 


he was being tempted by a titled lady and led 


astray by a Hollywood film star. But when he 
had lost one arm and the girl he found to play 
as his left hand began to show signs of un- 
reliability of character, I decided that the suffer- 


ing was too severe, and the patience exhibited . 


by his benevolent agent a grave error of 
judgment. 


FREDERICK LAWS 


‘Laughing Hyena’. . 


A CORRESPONDENT in The Times con- 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
fessed the other day that during a 


On broadcast of news items he was ‘ often 


evened by the contrast between the immense 
importance of the subjects and the slick tech- 
nique of the method. Too often’, he wrote. 
“have I found myself wondering where lies the 
difference between the pertinent and imperti- 
nent, and where ends the reaction set up by 
unprepared answers to cleverly prepared ques- 
tions’. 
with this letter in mind. 

The basic problem is the fact that twenty 
minutes is not too long for a serious talk, let 
alone a variety of comments; and the moment 
one tries to condense a series of interviews into 
some twenty unforgiving minutes, one is limited 
to a précis of conversations. The questions have 
to be sharp and provocative; of course they 
must be prepared. But it is also fairly predict- 
able what they will be. They are, in general, 
addressed to experts on the subject. And a 
politician, for example, who is not prepared to 
answer highly topical questions on politics with 
vigour, intelligence and diplomacy is not a very 
competent politician. 

The expanded Commonwealth Gonfetence 
edition -of ‘Ten O’Clock’ on March 7 
brought three Prime Ministers to the micro- 
phone. Alas, Dr. Verwoerd was not among 
them; but Mr. Holyoake, who discussed the 
future of the Commonwealth, was unflurried, 
thoughtful, firm and urbane. Mr. Frank 
Cousins, questioned on defence on March 10, 
dealt even more easily with his bantam-weight 
interviewer; he clarified every point as it came, 


refused very promptly and rightly to make a 


personal matter of Mr. Gaitskell, and absolutely 
refused to be led by any leading question. Inter- 
views are child’s play to Mr. Cousins; and it 
would need a much slicker and tougher man 
than John Thompson to make him commit 
himself unwarily. The farmer who followed Mr. 
Cousins was closely questioned about the Sun- 


_ day delivery of milk, but he conceded no points . 


to his interviewer; and Mr. William H. Whyte, 
discussing organization men, organized George 
Scott quite happily. Well, I shall go on listen- 
ing; but I didn’t feel anyone was victimized 
last week. 

Turning to straight talks, the series ‘ Painting 
of the Month’ deserves great success as an ex- 
periment in broadcasting; and Professor David 
Talbot Rice gave an appraisal of El Greco’s 
‘The Adoration of the Name of Jesus’ that was 
both authoritative and affectionate (Home Ser- 
vice, March 5). This has, however, been.a week 
for theatre rather than art. Bamber Gascoigne’s 
talk on ‘Governments as Impresarios’ (Home 
Service, March 7) was, I thought, a case of an 
excellent subject wasted. Mr. Gascoigne was 
earnest, but he failed to get his conviction 
across; we needed a high-powered actor to let 


“fly on the future of a national theatre. In this 


month’s ‘ Talking of Theatre’ (Network Three, 
March 7), Harold Pinter and Donald Mc- 
Whinnie discussed writing and producing plays 
for radio and theatre; and since both speakers 
work in both media, and since Mr. McWhinnie 


wrote a stimulating book on the art of radio, I 
expected a stimulating time. As it was, some 


rare and cordial tributes were paid to ‘the 
uniqueness of sound broadcasting’; but the dis- 
cussion was disappointingly unoriginal. Plati- 
tudes remain platitudinous, by whatever 
authorities they are expressed. Sir Charles B. 
Cochran (March 7) was good Home Service 


fare, in the ‘ Scrapbook’ style, though Brian — 


Reece and Patricia Lambert sounded forced in 


conversation long before they rustled their 


. Ss ‘Aetor’s Profile’ 
The ‘Art of triterview 


MUSIC: ok: 


I have been listening to ‘Ten O’Clock’ 


chorus, and taking an hour and fifty minutes 


was a rather oe forty minutes on , Ric chat 
Burton. The usual montage of straight impr 

sions would have been much more.effective tha 
the alternate comments nad dramatized fla 


_ backs we were given; I felt I was hearing pare 


Ee ochs from a novel inserted in a biography. 
JOANNA phase man i 


i 


“Fidelio 


THE BROADCAST from the stage of th 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garder 
of Beethoven’s Fidelio which is not 
being performed there in Dr. Otto Klemperer 
production and under his direction (Third Pre 


‘gramme, March 7) was a major event in a wee 


that also included other weighty items, such 4 
Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony and 4 *Mass ¢ 
Life by Delius. 

Fidelio is not a really satisfactory opera, an 
I am not one of those who profess to see in ; 
a sublime example of Beethoven’s idealism an 
profound sympathy with human suffering ex 
pressed in music whose beauty and grandeu 
cannot be called in question. In point of fact th 
score contains some undistinguished music, an 
the really dramatic moments are few and fz 
between. The truth is that Beethoven had n 


“real feeling for the theatre and probably foun 


it difficult to exteriorize the kind of intern: 
drama in which he was really interested, And s¢ 
in the last resort, it is mainly on the set number 
that the opera must rely to produce: its effect- 


- such things as the quartet and Leonore’s big ari 


and the prisoners’ chorus in the first act an 
Florestan’s aria in the last act; and these are ¢ 
course the things that come over best in a broac 


cast. The singing was generally on a high leve 
‘with Sena Jurinac, who was new to the role, 4 


Leonore, Elsie Morison as Marzelline, Jo 
Vickers as Florestan, Gottlob Frick (excellent 
as Rocco the gaoler, and Hans Hotter (vocall 
superb) as the prison governor, Don Pizarr 
Dr. Klemperer, accepting the precedent set b 
Gustav Mahler, played Leonore No. 3 overtur 


between the dungeon scene and the finale ( 


practice which is not altogether to be com 
mended), but it was undoubtedly his firm an 
sympathetic direction that lent distinction to th 
performance of the opera as a whole. 

It was an extraordinary idea on the part c 
the B.B.C. programme planners to choose as th 
main item in last week’s public Symphony Con 


cert, broadcast from the Royal Festival Ha 


(Home Service, March 8) a monumentall 
tedious symphony by Bruckner lasting an hou 


_ and twenty minutes, and leaving time for onl 


one other work in the programme. Mercifull 
this was Mozart’s No, 29 in A, delightful as a 
hors-d’ ceuvre, although its appetizing effect wa 
quickly dissipated by the ponderous piéce d 
résistance that followed. I cannot help feeling : 
is time a protest was made against the attemr 
now being made, fostered it would seem b 
pressure-groups, to persuade the innocent bu 
excessively tolerant British music-lover, alway 
too ready to accept what-he is told is good fo 
him, that Anton Bruckner was a great com 
poser, It all seems to be part of the cu 

craze for everything Viennese, and our publi 
is always afraid of not keeping up with th 
fashion of the day. The Symphony, Bruckner’ 
Eighth in C minor (appropriately sub-title 
“The Apocalyptic’) was on by Eric 


Leinsdorf. 
Another work of Sranesdivet proportion 
calling for a large orchestra, four saloon and 


perform—the seldom heard Mass of Life | 
Prederick Delius—was, by a ara ncider 


es OR 


: pastore in the spring of 1775~ 
ie ‘was ; only nineteen, but already had behind 
im eight years’ experience of composing: for 
e stage and had written nine dramatic works, 
AR: roughly four different categories. Though not 
Il were operas in the proper sense of the word, 
ach must have contributed something to his 
rasp of the problems involved. Die Schuldig- 
it des ersten Gebotes, a kind of sacred Sing- 
piel, and a Latin school-comedy, Apollo et 
Tyacinthus, both date from 1767; both lean 
eavily upon Salzburg composers, and are only 
nteresting as the first steps of an operatic genius. 
When, however, Mozart visited Vienna with his 
ather in 1768, he composed two real operas 
f larger significance. Bastien und Bastienne, 
ommissioned by the famous Dr. Anton Mesmer 


or his private theatre, is a charming essay in — 


Sings piel, a pastoral love-affair, based on a play 
y Rousseau. The pair of lovers, their quarrel 
nd reconciliation through the wise old shep- 
erd, present a simple drama well within 
Aozart’s childish powers of scoring and char- 
cterization. In La Finta semplice (commis- 
ioned by the Emperor Joseph I but long de- 
ayed in production by intrigues) he was work- 
ng on a much larger scale, although limited 
y the types ordained by the traditions of the 


° years later, in 1770, Mozart went to 
, and won considerable farne from 
late, an opera seria which achieved twenty 
r unces. In 1771, again in Milan, he wrote 


n the occasion of the wedding of the Archduke 
‘erdinand with the Princess Maria Ricciarda 
seatrice of Modena. A few months later, after 


“sess to aes. he had to compose Il 


sit ‘to Milan, at Cisctnas 1772, 
complex plot centred on the life 


ous Roman dictator. Then for the 
nival, early in 1775, Mozart com= 


ed up with the quasi-tragic strain 
lovers driven to ‘temporary insanity 


r apparent | diversity, these nine 
number | of features in 


nad ape the approach 


Silla, a lengthy opera seria, with | 


paeels, a sym- s 


ited, do much to atone 
damental formlessness and lack 


in his’ aerpetecsie pan But the Mass, in 
+h the composer proclaims his affinity with 
tzsche’s conception of the Superman, con- 
tains some striking music, perhaps the best 
_ Delius ever wrote; and the Huddersfield Choral 
_ Society, together with the Royal Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the four soloists, Eliza- 
beth Simon, Marjorie Thomas, John Mitchin- 
‘son, and Donald Bell, deserve high praise for 
} the performance they gave of it under the ener- 
getic direction of Sir Malcolm Sargent. 


without and not felt from within. In the six 
‘pieces with an Italian text, the music is kept 
strictly within the strait-jacket of conventions 
imposed by the libretti and by the rigid tastes of 
courtly audiences. The total of 141 numbers is 
divided between 105 solos, 8 duets or trios, and 
28 ensembles of which 16 are found in the 
elaborate choruses of Ascanio. Thus it is clear 


that the characters rarely meet in the musical . 


clash of dramatic situation which was to pro- 
_duce such brilliant results in the mature operas. 

There are, of course, exceptions. It was a bold 
stroke to open La finta giardiniera with a 
quintet; there is a fine duet in Lucio Silla for 
Giunia and Cecilio who meet at Marius’s grave, 
with a choral lament sung in the background. 
This opera also contains some memorable 
accompanied recitatives—for instance Giunia’s 
“Sposo mia vita’ with strings, flutes, and 
trumpets—which anticipate those of Jdomeneo. 
But mostly Mozart wrote recitativo secco at 
great length and with much skill, and accepted 
these dramatic duologues as the traditional 
‘means of carrying the action forward between 
the long arias. 

Nevertheless, in ~ SS successive piece of a 
particular type, the youthful Mozart made some 
_ progress, and it was natural that J] Re pastore, 

while not free from the weakness of its line, 
should also have some distinctive merits. It was 
the only Italian opera that he composed for 
Salzburg, and the festive occasion was the visit 
which the Archduke Maximilian Franz paid to 
the city in April 1775. Metastasio had written 
the libretto in 1751 and had professed himself 
unusually satisfied with it. Though today we 
‘may not share this satisfaction, it proved very 
attractive to composers of the mid- and later 
eighteenth century, for, besides Mozart, fifteen 
others (including Gluck, Sarti, and Piccini) set 
it to music. 
_ The plot turns on an episode in the life of 
Alexander the Great which Metastasio derived 
from Justinian and Curtius. After conquering 
Sidon, Alexander determined to place on the 
throne a distant descendant of the royal house 
called Abdalonymus—a name which Metastasio 
called ‘un nome ipocondriaco’ and altered to 
the more euphonious Amyntas. Brought up as a 
shepherd, he is in love with Elisa, a shepherdess 
of noble’ Phoenician descent. Another pair of 
‘lovers are Tamyris, daughter of the tyrant 
Straton, an exiled princess who has been 
sheltered by Elisa since the death of her father, 
and Agenor, | a Sidonian noble and a friend of 


ey. ‘sound by. ; a 


form. of a song recital given by Peter Pea 


“Thursday” DU aU : 
ogramme, March 9) took the u 


Benjamin Britten. After Schumann’s D 
liebe, in which there was some wonder. 
sensitive accompanying, came Britten’s t 
song-cycles, Winter Words (settings of poems by 
Hardy) and the Six Holderlin Fragments; the — 
first a collection of wonderfully vivid little © a 
thumb-nail sketches from life and Nature, and 
the second, in a graver mood, a series of reflec- Fd 
tions on a more metaphysical plane. In thesetwo 


_ groups the singer came more fully into his own, * 


and the ee was wholly satisfying. be 
4 RoLLo H. Myers 


i Early Operas 


: By A. HYATT KING 
SE ‘il Re pastore’ will be broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on meet March 19 (Third) 
- WHEN “Mozart began Il Re i one: the characters are observed from Alexander. In Ean the intricate plot is this: — 


Alexander sends Agenor to offer Amyntas the 
crown of Sidon, and he is reunited with 
Tamyris. The two pairs of lovers reaffirm their 
love, but Elisa and Amyntas fear lest a change 
of destiny should ruin their happiness. Agenor 
persuades Amyntas that he as a king cannot 
marry a shepherdess, and Alexander, hearing 
that Tamyris has been found at last, decides that 
Amyntas shall marry her, and Agenor re- 
nounces her. In the end, rather than lose Elisa, 
Amyntas gives up the throne, and Alexander, 
touched by such loyalty, restores the status quo 
ante by making them king and queen in Sidon, 
and promises to conquer another kingdom for 
Agenor and Tamyris. 

Metastasio’s original libretto was spread into 
three acts of which, for Salzburg, the last two 
were compressed into one. Whether or not Mozart 
had any hand in this we do not know, but it 
was certainly an improvement, as was also the 
abridgment of the dialogue. The result was a 
piece comprising twelve solos, one duet and one 
ensemble, which makes an interesting com- 
parison with the proportions found in the three 
acts of La. finta giardiniera—22 solos, 2 trios 
and 4 ensembles. The action is, inevitably, 
carried forward by the vigour and varied pace 
of the recitatives, which are all secco. The arias 
are full of beautiful tunes and felicitous scoring. 
Two deserve special mention—the justly famous 
‘L’amero, sarO costante’ sung by Amyntas and 
scored for muted strings, flutes, oboes, cor 
anglais, and horns, with an elaborate obbligato 
part for violin; and Alexander’s splendid ‘Se 
vincendo vi rendo felici’, which has a prominent 
concertante part for flute. These two arias re- 
mind us that 1775 was the year of the five violin 
concertos, which undoubtedly had some influ- 
ence on Mozart’s shaping of his instrumental 
-ideas in Il Re pastore, just as the experience 
gained from his numerous early symphonies had 
enriched the scoring of early operas. 
' Despite this affinity, however, the two pairs 
of lovers and Alexander remain cardboard 
figures. The latter’s magnanimity proves just as 
tedious as that of Titus sixteen years later. 
Mozart seemed to have felt more deeply, on the 
level of opera buffa, for the mad lovers in La 
finta giardiniera than for the noble sane ones 
from Sidon. Although in his twentieth year his 
operatic powers were maturing fast, they had 
hitherto lacked the stimulus of a plot based on 
strange, cruel destiny combined with the super- 
natural that was soon to fan his inspiration into 
the incandescence of Jdomeneo. 


at Bridge Forum 


Question 1 (from R. C, Caton, 
Malden): In a duplicate game 
my partner and I held the following hands and 


on them scored only 3 match points out of a 


possible 14. As we eventually finished just 2 
points behind the winners we had considerable 
discussion over the bidding: 


WEST EAST 
@AJ532 a8 
¥J8 ¥KQ104 
$Q9 @AKJ2 
A 1073 9842 


We were vulnerable and there was no opposi- 
tion. This is how we muddled it: 


WEST EAST 
No 1H 
1S IN.T. 
ZG 3C 
No 


As you may imagine, Four and Five No 
Trumps were made right down the line. Could 
you comment on our bidding and also set down 
your recommended sequence? 


Answer: There were a number of calls that 
might have been differently chosen, but we 
would place most blame on West’s Two Clubs. 
With a partner who had opened vulnerable and 
rebid One No Trump this was a rather feeble 
effort. Again, over Three Clubs West should 
have bid Three No Trumps. We agree with 


LESSON 1 


ie British have 
to be good at Sports 
because if they aren’t 
it isn’t cricket. 


Dart Meet in Devon 


GUINNESS 


Sports & Pastimes 


the British Umpire. You cannot havea 


(HESS is a sport thatis played only by 
fowl at cricket, only a duck. 


OCCER & RUGGER are playedina 
muddy field or football pool. In Rugger 
you use your hands as well as your feet, 
but if you use your teeth 

it causes a scrimmage. Itis always advisable 
to kick off with a Guinness. 


eS = Na me 3 me So 
THE LISTENER 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions—XX| 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE = ee 


West’s original pass and with East’s opening 
One Heart. Some players would jump to Two 
Spades after passing the West hand, but One 
Spade was certainly not a mistake. We think that 
Two Diamonds would have been rather more 


natural than One No Trump, and West should. - 


then go to Three No Trumps. So a possible 
auction would be: 


WEST EAST 
No 1H 
1S 2D 

3N.T. No 


Question 2 (from C. J. Helliwell, Southport): 
Will the experts say whether East should bid 
again, and if so, what, after the following auc- 
tion: 


WEST EAST 
LG 1H 
2G ? 
East’s hand was: 
410964 WAK83 $863 &AD. 


Answer: East is worth another bid, and the 
natural choices are Two No Trumps and Three 


Clubs. We prefer Three Clubs because (a) if 


partner passes this, it is likely to be made, and 
(6) the information about the ace of clubs 
is more likely to be helpful to partner than a 
bid showing general values. Five Clubs is a 
possibility as well as Three No Trumps. 


It’ 


Public School sport, it 
is played with a pancake 
ina muddy field. 


ARTS, on the other 
D hand, isa Public 
House sport. 


T= ETON WALL GAMEisa 


Youalwaysfinishon 
a double Guinness. 

You use a jack at 
BOWLS justas youdo 
in MOTORING. — 


= 


- 


+, ox 4 rt. 


Question 3 (from J. L. Hart, London, W.2) 
I am an American living in London, and 
surprises me that so little is known here abo 
valuing hands by a distributional count. A 
average players in the States use the ‘ Gor 
count’, and it is generally agreed that this hi 
greatly improved the standard of play. WI 
don’t you teach something of the same sort : 
this country? 

Answer: There is nothing new in such systen 
of card valuation; Culbertson’s Blue Book, pul 
lished in 1930, outlined a method wheret 
raises in bids could be calculated by assignir 
values to ‘honour’ tricks, long suits, and sho 
suits. Mr. Goren has gone a little further | 
telling players that they can value their han 


_ initially, before any bid has been made, t 
' counting points for honours and for distrib 


tional features such as voids and singleton 
There is more sense in counting points for lor 
suits rather than short ones, but the answ 
comes to much the same. 

These distributional counts have never becon 
popular in Britain. It is probably true that the 
help weak players to become tolerably compete! 
in their bidding, but they do not give a play 
much chance to develop his judgment. When |! 


_ has a bad result he can only blame the syster 


and the system may lead him into the same errc 


" next time. 


OCKEY is playedina 
muddy field. Often by 
girls. You are not 
allowed to raise your 

elbow at Hockey so Guinness 
drinkers have to do this after 
the game is over. 


Down in one at the 19th 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS © 


delicious served with 
ed gravy—using the butter 
> fried in, and garnishing the 
slices. One can serve plaice 
ole 1 slices, and an orange and 
ito sau welcome change with hake, 
, or skate. In fact, orange and tomato com- 
= to make many good dishes: try a curl of 
Z is the thin outside peel of the 
mato soup, or a stew of lean pork, 
th tomato and orange, or cook pork 
m orange and tomato sauce. 


The best 


e 
a 
rub one or two lumps of sugar 


ur the dish. It is a good flavour with apple 
ie, or a flan, with meringue on 


Crossword No. 1,607. 
bP ae Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
AP. See eh value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


to introduce the flavour into 


_ AnaCyph — Il. 


“ 


‘segments, then you 


on 2 ‘CHRISTINE CANTI 
; a _ — Woman's Hour’ (Light Programme) 
wt Hos 4 ; : 


-_ Potage Bonne Femme 


To make this soup one needs an equal quantity 


of leeks and potatoes. About three-quarters of a 


pound of each would make half a gallon of 
soup. After peeling the potatoes, and cleaning 


and preparing the leeks I chop both leeks and 


| — English, Institute of Education, London 
; University; author of Comprehension and 
mies Précts,.etc; 
‘TiBOR MENDE (page 473): has travelled 
in Asia and recently visited China; author 
_. of Conversations with Mr. Nehru, etc. 
G. Kitson CLark (page 479): Reader in 
_ Constitutional History, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and Fellow of Trinity College; author 
of Peel and the Conservative Party, The 
_ English Inheritance, etc. 
Rev. GorDON Rupp (page 481): Professor in 
Ecclesiastical History, Manchester Uni- 
versity; author of Some Makers of English 
Religion, Protestant Catholicity, etc. 
MICHAEL OLIVER (page 482): Senior Re- 
search Fellow (Scottish Hospitals Research 
Trust), Department of Cardiology, Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh 


2 net all hes juicy ooh and about twenty minutes, and I stir them occasio 
‘leave behind all the tough inside skin which can 
so easily spoil the dish. 


See = Notes on Contributors - 
_ FRANK WHITEHEAD (page 471): Lecturer in BRIGADIER. CosBy JACKSON, C.V.0., C.B.E. 


ally. I then add some salt and pepper, an 


two quarts of cold water, bring the soup to the © 
boil, and let it bubble very gently for about an 


hour on top of the stove over a low heat. There 
is no need to put the soup through a sieve; just 
mash it a little against the side of the pan with 
a wooden spoon, Taste the soup. Add some more 
pepper and salt if you wish, and pour it into a — 
hot tureen over a good tablespoon of butter. — 


The latter is important and gives a proper finish. 


SHEILA HUTCHINS 
—Woman’s Hour (Light Programme) 


(page 484): a Director of Travel Films 
(Jersey); Military Attaché, Paris, 1954-58; 
Deputy Director of Quartering, War Office, | 
1945-48 ” 

E. BADIAN (page 487): Lecturer in Classics, 
Durham University; at the moment Visit- 
ing Professor of Ancient History, Oregon 
University; author of Foreign Clientelae 
(264-70 B.C.) 

Davip TALBOT RICE (page 494): Watson- 
Gordon Professor of the History of Fine 
Art, Edinburgh University; author of 
Byzantine Painting, English Art 871-1100, 
Teach Yourself to Study Art, The Art of 
Byzantium, etc. 

A. Hyatr KInG (page 505): Keeper of the 
Department of Music, British Museum; 
author of Chamber Music and Mozart in 

- Retrospect + 


By Chabon 


sipg date: first post on Thursday, March 23. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


taining them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
|, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
hg gt Sree ae ; _ Editor’s decision is final. 


oe: & 


- 46 and 47, There are six circles. 


Answers to clues are of five letters each, all mixed, except 
i Outwards, and anti- 
clockwise, the third is the name of a poet and the title 
of one of his works, The letters of the fifth circle are to 


-be transposed, either backwards or forwards, to circle six, 


and this circle, clockwise, is a quotation from the poetical 
work, The thirty-three letters of 

be arranged to make the following, perhaps not inappro- 
priate, warning to a knavish lad: Most 
PATENT: ACES ARE AS RARE AS AN A.I. DEAL! 


CLUES 
< 1. Too fast we live, too much are - 

2. Lamplough was —— 

3. The eee swan . , . guards his 
— 1s. ie-— > 

4, Of all England, the for men who 

understand 

5. If blood be the —— of admiralty _ 

6. Just a chance o’ the —— of learning love 

7. Where the statue stood of Newton, with his 


8. Canst drink the waters of the ——ed spring? 
9, He whate’er he can 
. 10. Shall we desire to the sanctuary and 
pie our evils there? (3rd age sing.) 
11. Daffodils, that come before the swallow —— 
12. Trots by hazelly shaws and 
13, Shew’d them there the quarelets of —— 
14. Kick heels with his throat in — —— (two 


_ words) i 
15. ae fiery face as of a child that smote itself into 
t \endodagae 
16. es thy is on an Empire’s dust 
17. With his knee the door he wide 
18. To —— that shortness basely were too long 


19. Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s —— 


20, Little pitted in garner’d fruit 

. But to the stars, and the cold lunar —— 
. Love walks the pleasant —— of her hair 
——,, danc’d before him 
little candle throws his —— 


e 


circles 1, 2, and 4, may 


, tigers, ounces, pards gamboll’d before them 
28. The conscience - in sinners of a hundred years’ 
29. From a highly impossible tree in a highly impossible 


80. Pernicious weed! whose the fair annoys 

31. Young ladies spend their time in making nets, not in 
making 

32. Th’entente is al, and nought the lettres 


33. Thou —, we wyves wol our vyces hyde 
34, An English -, familiar but not coarse 
35. On old thin and icy crown an odorous chaplet 


Bares 5. SOE 
36. Bele chere that he hath had ful ofte here 
$37. He’s out on active service, wiping something off a 
38. ee! say a reasonable amount 0’ is good fer 
a dog : 
39. Poor I am, , @ garment out of fashion 
40. It was, as I have seen it in his life, a silver’d 
41, a the Nine Gods he swore it, and named a 
ay 5 : 
42. Who would has heard Sordello’s told 
48. And man in his days is honoured for them 
44, Others like after long labour grown too weak 
and wise for life 


ing 


45. Dante . . . who used to. . . sit upon a 
46. The are hurl’d far below them in the valleys 
47 by me that footfall 


in love 


48, Though last, not 


Solution of No. 1,605 


ray2' 5 [F177 
sceadt 
7P3f7 79 
27 fae |z\3" 
ofa lotr isle 


NOTES 

(1) If x = 24n? + 8n, y = 4n(3n + 1) Gn? + n — 2), 
and z = 12n? + 4n + 1, then x + y, y + z, z + x, and 
x + y + z are all squares, 

(2) If x = 2n? + 1, y = n? — 2n and p = 4n + 1, 
then x? + py and y? + px are both squares, 

The above were the formulae used in constructing the 
puzzle. They are particular cases of more general formulae. 


1st prize: D, K. Turner (Harpenden); 2nd prize: 
John Dawes (Cambridge); 3rd prize: K. J. L. 
Jamieson (London, W.5). 


The dear to your suecess as 


. Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


ae 
e No matter what your position or prospects 
ad Lt aed 


~ To succeed as a writer you must be coached 
by professional journalists ete! ip are 
individually. ~ 


The London School of Journalism is no 
-mushroom school in an office block sending out 
stereotyped courses. It is different—founded 
over 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, it has an 
unmatched record of success. Should you wish 


‘COLLEGE 
founded 1887, successfully prepares students for: 
General Certificate 


of Education — 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards. 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 


A without attending University: it is necessary 2 - : Zi os . 
my ‘ss a only to pass three examinations (in some cases bs Nees ak ae Socata eee University of London 
ia two). You can read for these in your leisure headquarters, Entrance requirements, and Examinations | 
ri, hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall ‘ B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ, ), LL.B., B.D., B. M 
/ d (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of Should you write to us you will not be 


pe Rae in Mathematics 
Law, and many other examination 


Private Study Courses are given in Languag 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fe 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failu 


@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Cours 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Registr: 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


pressed to enrol or bombarded with follow up 
letters. If you prefer to be coached here you 
will work under one coach—and be helped to 
“sell some of the work you do, Your work is 
returned promptly . . . no waiting two or three 
months. LSJ Courses cover: Staff Journalism, ~ 
Articles, Stories, TV me Radio ad wees ‘. 
Children’s Fiction, Literature an istory 

Write for advice and a copy of “Writing for LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
the Press eed ; 19 Hertford Street, W.1. (GRO 8250) 


over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
ae Courses have enabled thousands of men and- 
. women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher,C.B.E., | 
HB. Director of Studies, Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


\ Ea a ae 


l Get Ahead—_ 


SPECIALISED .POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
RS: & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course £ Stay A heal 
ie is the most efficient, the most economical and’ HONG KONG 
“ae _ -the most convenient means of preparing for 

General Certificate of Education and Prelim. hi Rect ‘ A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts | 


you ahead, quickly, economically, That | 
means you are ahead ali along the line 
-to promotion, university entrance, 
professional diplomas. So easy too. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings" 
of your own home you learn at your 
own speed: no tiresome lectures to 
attend, no travelling. You are taught | 
expertly by qualified teachers: tuition | 
is guaranteed, fees are low and you 
can pay as you learn. 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for, Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commércial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export. etc., exams. Many intensely practical 

a (non- exam.) courses in business subjects. 
} MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 

payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
aa request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
- which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


; z ST. ALBANS ; 
“as . or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


t 
ot Bee 


Send today for FREE pesiberee: _ 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
A DEPT. L.7, 


Masons Avenue, Grovdone 


SIXTH BOWES MUSEUM 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


ART and ART HISTORY 
5th-12th August, 1961 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 
for Profit 


/ The Ideal Hobby | 


“No child on earth should look like this” wrote one of the 
~ countless contributors-who have enabled us to send £180,000 

to Congo famine victims. “Due to their immediate response,” 
7 says U.N. cable, “death rate reduced from 200 to 25 per day.” 


Can we be satisfied with 25 deaths a day? Medical aid and food 
Mogae the dithe ta takeuy Shot ‘story - are still vital. So long as children can hope for nothing but death 
writing—the ideal hobby. - .- so long must our compassion continue. In addition, and despite 

All types of story are w tod caceibend _. the tragedy in the Congo, Oxfam must not fail those desperately 


Prices are paid, and editors are con- §-| ~§ needing food, medical aid and shelter in pes Africa, Hong 


Stantly on the look-out for promising = 
eee al Kong and other hunger areas. 


Ranious: tiictidn: avcittee Shave \oans Send a gift now to: Famine Relief, Barclay’s Bank Ltd. 
tributed to the R.I. course in short ‘ en Brreet, Oxford. 
story writing. ‘‘How to Succeed as a a 
Writer,”’ an interesting 24-page pros- 
pectus, can be obtained free from The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/4), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. Send for your 
copy NOW. 


MODERN 
HEARING 


A free magazine for 
the hard-of-hearing 


_ COURSE | 
PRACTICAL: Sculpture, Mono- 
type, Painting (Landscape, Still 
Life, Portraiture). 


. ; _ COURSE Il 
‘ArT. History: Gothic and 
Romanesque Movements. 


Fee: 10 GUINEAS 

Enquiries to 
THE DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
32 OLD ELVET, DURHAM 


v 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 
FAMINE RELIEF 


Supporters include: Lord Birkett, Lord Hailsham, Sir Oliver Franks 


INVEST WITH THE CITY OF ocrveass s STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are venti us 


MORTGAGE LO ANS rere cpap pe 


rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 
WITH WE TEACH ONLY - 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. . For 21 years we have been re- 
ceiving testimonials from full- and Part-time | : 
authors, professors, doctors, high-ranking — 
officers and officials—all types. Many of the 
authors you read are ex-students.Ourunique _ 
system of taking 10% of your sales monies 
ensures our maximum Se 
Fee returned if unearned. 

The bss ns Tent is. 


INTEREST AT 1s% PER ANNUM 


for 3 to 10 years 
Special terms for amounts of £10,000 and over 


Editor 
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